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For the Want of a Becket . ; R JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
What Is the Matter with Our Army? HENRY L. STIMSON 
The Soldier or the Ballot in Brazil . . DAVID LAMBUTH 
Possession (Poem) o.  e ee  y CARLOTTA PERRY 
Progressive Democracy . ; . ; . ROBERT L. OWEN 
The Argument of Broken Windows . ANNIE G. PORRITT 
Panama Canal Tolls . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . LEWIS NIXON 


The Three Religions Conference . . GALEN M. FISHER © 
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EDITORIALS :—A Cabinet Officer on the Tariff—The Philosophy ot Syndi- — 


calism—Home Rule for Ireland—The Republican Candidates—Two 
Americas—The Path to Contentment—lItaly and Turkey—Senator 
Lorimer as a Hoodoo— Other Topics. 


BOOK REVIEWS:—Mr. Hyndman’s Adventurous Lite—Some Books of 
Verse—Syndicalism—Charles Dickens as Editor—T he Modern Woman's 
Rights Movement—Three Plays by Briewx—Maurice Maeterlinck— 
Studies, Military and Diplomatic—Literary Notes. 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD:—National Politics—The New York Conven- 
tion— Congress— Trusts—Labor Questions—The Panama Canal—Secre- 
tary Knox’s Tour—T he Situation in Mexico— Home Rule for Ireland ?— 
On the Continent—The Near East—The New China. 


‘INSURANCE AND FINANCE :—A Crippled Pension Fund —Food Prices and 
the Cost ot Living. 



















































The Right Honorable 
Sir John Gorst 

The eminent Statesman and_for- 

mer member of the British Cabi- 

net, writes: 

That he “wishes to say he has 
long been acquainted with the great 
merits of Sanatogen—has taken it 
with excellent results, and when 
necessary will certainly take it 
again. It was also used by a daugh- 
ter of his with great benefit.” 


Charles D. Sigsbee 

Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 

writes: 

“After a thorough trial of Sana- 
togen, I am convinced of its merit 
as a food and tonic. Its beneficial 
effects are beyond doubt.” 


The Most Rev. The Archbishop 
of Bombay, writes: 

“T use Sanatogen every now and 
then, under my doctor’s advice, and 
always derive great benefit from it.” 


Lady Henry Somerset 

The prominent social reform ad- 

vocate, writes: 

“Sanatogen undoubtedly restores 
sleep, invigorates the: nerves and 
braces the patient to health. I have 
watched its effect on people whose 
nervous systems have been entirely 
undermined, and I have proved 
Sanatogen to be most valuable.” 


Two level tea:noonfuls three times a 
means increa-ed vigur and re- 

newed vitality for either 
Man or woman. 
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Nerve Health is Life® 


Under normal conditions, Nature keeps body and 
mind in a state of perpetual health. But we of today— 
living in crowded cities, working in ill-ventilated of- 
fices, walking in dusty streets amid ear-splitting 
noises—can we truly say we live under normal con- 
ditions? 

No wonder our organs rebel at performing usual 
tasks under these unusual conditions, Nature can- 
not build fast enough to re-supply the torn-down 
tissues and worn-out nerves. Her danger signals 
are sleeplessness, weariness, indigestion, extreme fa- 
tigue—-all calls for help. That's the time you need. 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD+/TONIC 


A scientific combination of Albumen and Sodium 
Glycero Phosphate—two of the best known brain 
and body builders. It comes to you in the form 
of a fine white powder, easily dissolved in your daily 
beverage—coffee, milk, chocolate, etc. Sanatogen 
is endorsed and prescribed by thousands of physi- 
cians in every civilized country as well as by noted 
authors, clergymen, actors, statesmen, etc. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 
Investigate our claims first, if you like, and we are only too glad 
to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case 
write at once for our book, “Our Nerves of Tomorrow,” written 
in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and 
containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This 

also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is 
as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three 
sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


The Bauer Chemical Co. 
26-R Irving Place New York 
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From DUTTON’S SPRING LIST 








THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Being an Attempt to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Roman Empire 
THE DARK AGES -300 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER Price $2.50 Net 


Formerly Fellow of All Souls & Magdalen Colleges, Oxford, Author of “An Introductory History of England,” etc. 


In this volume the author treats of the break of the Western Roman Em-ire; the Barbarian migrations 
and invasions and the rising power of Catholicism; the Goths and the partition of Italy; the gradual formation 
of new nations; the growth of Islam and its effect on the Christian world; Charlemagne; the snapping of the 
bonds and the formation of independent nationalities in Europe, foreshadowing those of the pr-sent day. 


Full of enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. Fletcher makes it just as fascinating to read as was his History 
of England. Handled in broad masses and bold outlines, the tangle of European history during this seven 
hundred years of change and strife straightens out before the reader’s eyes into a reasonable evolutionary 
process full of romance and of important lessons for the civilization of our twenticth century. 


MODERN ENGLAND 
An Historical and Sociological Study 
By LOUIS CAZAMIAN $1.50 Net 


This volume by M. Cazamian, lectures at the Sorbonne, follows the evolution of modern England and 
traces the main lines of her intellectual and social development. 


“Altogether Mr. Cazamian’s is an admirable book.”—N. Y. Times. 


NOW READY—AUTHOR'S EDITION 


SHAKESPEARE 


A Critical, Study of His Mind and Literature 
By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. $1.50 Net 


A new edition of this standard work, with a new introduction by the author. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE 
By PROF. EMILE FAGUET (of the French Academy) 1 vol., clo., 12mo, $1.50 Net 


A powerful and logical Criticism of the inevitable Tendencies of an unrestricted Democracy. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOR 
By SIR ARTHUR CLAY 1 vol. 7% in. x 5 in, $2.25 Net 


A valuable book on the beginnings and rise to favor of the ‘General Strike” as labor’s most deadly 
weapon, including some account of the French “Syndicats Ouvriers” which initiated it. The principal so- 
called “General Strikes” of the past few years in France, Sweden, Italy, and Spain are described and their 
results noted. A most timely and informing book, written in a temptrate and judicial spirit, 


THE LABYRINTH OF LIFE 
By E. A. U. VALENTINE $1.25 Net 


A keen and good-naturedly sarcastic study of expatriated Americans, with strongly portrayed types that 
will be recognized with instant appreciation by every one who has touched at any point the wide circle of our 
would-be literary and artistic compatriots in» Paris. 


Mr. Valentine’s former story, ‘“Hecla Sandwith,” was widely noticed for its promise of 
excellent work to come. 


DORINDA’S BIRTHDAY 
By CHARLES LEE, Author of “The Widow Woman.” In print cloth cover, $1.25 Net 


An idyl of a Cornish fishing village. An exquisite light comedy of youth and romance. 
“A delightful comedy of the s_ring-time of life, delicately told..—N. Y. Tribune. 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 W. 23d St., New York 
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courses of 
high school branch 

‘ Our dipl 
in 25 universities, colleges and state normals, 
@recognition earned by honest, efficient ser- 
vice. You cannot afford to study with a 
school whose standard is lower. Instructors 








INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
} 633-643 Wabash Ave. Chicago, IM, 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MAKE THE FARM PAY 

_Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, Fores- 
try, Pouttry Culture and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent teachers. 
Over one hund Home Study Courses under able 
professors in leading colleges. 


250 page ca > Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 134, Springfield, Mass, 








MANLIUS SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Saint John’s School Verbeck Hall 


Saint John’s Summer Cavalry School 
A SCHOOL that successfully combines Perens 
1- 


preparation for college or business with mi 
tary training. For the past eight years designated 
by the War Department as “Distinguished Institu- 
tion”—a rank attained by few military schools. 
Engineering course. Only body of cavalry com- 
= entirely of boys and officered by them. 

ummer School now in session. 


WM. VERBECK, President 

















NEW JERSEY 





THE MORRISTOWN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, is prepared to give a two and one- 
half years’ course in general nursing. Application to be 
made to the Superintendent. 





NEW YORE 


Colgate University 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 


Ninety-fourth year opens September 19, 1912. 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate. Address 


Professor M. S. READ, Secretary of the College 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Entrance examinations June 11, 1912. One year course for 
certificate. Two year course for diploma. 

Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 476 Fifth Avenue, 
for descriptive circular. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. 
Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810 awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. Special lectureships. For catalogue. address 
Librarian, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 








THE UNITED HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
Offers a three years general training to young womrn. 
Applicants should be at least nineteen years of age. 
Jualifications, one year high school or the equivalent. 
emuneration $10 monthly. 
United Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Apply -to Superintendent of 





THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 





FRANK HENRY RICE 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 


No Roading Fee I Do Not Edit or Revise MS 





GREAT BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


ORIGIN OF RELIGION. A. Lan 
EVOLUTION OF MAN, 2 Vols. 
LAST WORDS ON EVOLUTION. 
HUXLEY’S ESSAYS 

GOD AND MY NEIGHBOR. 


RATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1220 South Homan Avenue, CHICACO 
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aecke’ 
Haeckel 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP KEN-JOCKETY 


(“Beyond the multitude”). A summer camp for girls in 
the wooded hills of Vermont. Bracing climate. iding, 
safe swimming-pool, mountain climbing, etc. For pros- 
pectus write to MS ames W. Tyson, Jr., Copperhill, 
Tenn., or Miss E. tringer, Hingham, Mass. 








supervision by 
preern Under the auspices of Berkeley School, 
connection. Address J. Clark Read, Berkeley School, N 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN CAMP. 


A summer camp for boys located in one of Colorado’s~* 


many beauty spots. An ideal place for a boy’s vacation. 
Mountain climbing, fishing, on mountain lakes, 
general athletics. For posklet giving terms and descrip- 
tion, address FRA = G. PABOR, Director, 

827 Pine Street, Boulder, Colo. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 


A select camp for agg Fig -seventh Season 
opens nd and Water Sports. Per- 





P ham: 25, 1912 
sonal Supervision. Tutoring by experienced teachers it 


desired. Many parents have sent their boys to this camp 
for periods of from five to ten years. Why? Read the 
Booklet. EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE has 
increased the attendance at 
th e Lord’s Supper in thou- 
ites of churches. It will do 
Gasch. Send for illus- 

‘pared pein 


salty IVIDUAL EOMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 703 Chestnut Stree Philadel 





BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catal 
57, containing Lists of the very N WEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
scien History, ‘Travel, Biography and Fic- 
10Nn. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
128 South 13th Street - Philadelphia 




















If you have not yet 
bought a copy of 


Religion and Life 


(By Rev. J. K. Smyth) 


it shows that you 
do not realize 
what an unusual 
book of condensed 
sermons it is. 


$1.25 at Bookstores 











YOU CAN SAVE MONEY AT THE 


Repositories 
On the Purchase of 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Of Every Description. 


Largest Assortment in New York 
All Brand New, Stylish, Up 
to Date, Received Direct from 
the 
Great Factories 


All Work Fully Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Harness for Every Purpose. 


Hisclobaios 


136-146 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 
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EUROPE pest rayeEs 
enon Season. Circulars. 

CHAPMAN TOURS, - - Elmira (D), N. Y. 





FREE TRIP tai 2s 


ven 
at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn. 





Li akg Best Way to Travel ot 3 Moderate Cost 
and Orien Send for 
J. P. Graham ‘de 


Europe via Mediterranean ¥17 30. June 8,12, 20. 
$350 to $800. Azores, Madeira, Spat, Algiers, En.ope 
(Monte Carlo, Vienna, Berlin 
HNSON 


Jo TOURS, 210 E, Seusten St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SCANDINAVIAN TRAveD BSUREAY 
18 BROADWAY, GENL. YY. MEW YORK ¢ 
OLYMPIC GAMES 








* 


EUROP Four months, $1,000. Sailing June 18. 


Party limited to six. Delightful itinerary. 
Travel with comfort and leisure. Seven countries. Ex- 
perienced conductor. References. MISS M. A. LITTLE, 
55 East o3d St., New York City. 


PIERCE TOURS ‘“Sico° 


SMALL SELECT PARTIES 
Long Summer Tour Sails June 8. 
Other Tours May 15, June 20, 22, 29, July 3, 6, 9, 13. 
Arrangements Made for Private Motor Tours. 
236 WEST 76th STREET, ° ° ° NEW YORK. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


RUSSIA AND THE LAND 
4? OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
DISCRIMINATING ANDO 
INTELLECTUAL TRAVELERS WHO pe. —t THE BEST OBTAINABLE - 


EXPERIENCED, SCHOLARLY LEADERSHIR RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (INC) MARQUETTE BLDC. CHICACO, ILL. 

















CHATEAU 


Ottawa-Canada———_— 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The = $2,000,000.00 Hotel situated in the 
heart of the Dominion Capital 
Accommodation 550 Rooms 

Puriges with Exquisite Taste and Comfort 


Latest in Hotel Construction. 
Rates $2.00 Upwards European Plan 


F. W. BERGMAN, 


Manager in Chief Hotels, 
Grand Trunk Railway System 


























be Tours 


SUMMER EUROPE 


iittractive Itineraries. ” Best Management. 
Small Parties. For Booklet address 


306 W: St., Boston. 
RAYMOND & WHITCO CO., Agts. New York. 
Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit. San Francisco. 











Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Bags and Cases 


Lightweight--Durable 


154 ceehaunat N. W. pee zoth Street 


177 ames y sd Cortlandt Street 


723 Sixth Avenue 


NEW YORK Below 42d Street 
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FRESHEN UP 
Glacier National Park 


Vacation Trips $1.00 to $5.00 per day 


Up on the mountains of Glacier National Park the air is laden 
with the fragrance of pine and hemlock that grow tall and stately 
in the valleys and on the mountain sides, or it blows to you alive 
with vigor from illimitable space above the tallest peaks. Your 
eyes view a region of beauty at your feet, your ears hear the 
music of a primitive world and heed the silences of great places. 
Life is different in Glacier National Park—you can freshen up 


aa Eight New Hotels 


Season June 15 to October 15 


On the shores of Two Medicine, St. Marys, Gunsight and 
McDermott Lakes, four of the most beautiful among the 250 that 
abound throughout the park, also at Cut Bank Canyon and in 
Sperry Glacier Basin, the tourist will find quaint little hotel 
colonies, built on the Swiss Chalet style of architecture, where 
splendid meals and comfortable lodgings can be had at $3 per day. 

Last year a party of newspapermen toured Glacier National 





Park. Would you care to know what they saw and did? They 
wrote about it and we published the stories. Write for 
copies and detailed information regarding cost of trip to and 

through Glacier National Park. Address, 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








National Park Route 
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MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 


bookk: bes 
a, full explana 


We will send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any ~~ & Professional Man who 


John C. Moore Corporation 
737 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Nervousness And 
Exhaustion 


When wanrp end tndigntt, wei Misesieiiin. 
flag and you are completely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so refreshing and invigor- 
ating as 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the relief 
of depression that accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness and to strengthen and clear the 
brain that has become tired and confused by 
overwork or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
' Nervous Disorders. 














FOR RENT AND FOR SALE 


AT SOUND BEACH, CT. 


A LIST OF SELECT SUMMER HOMES WILL BE SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


SHORE PRIVILEGES. Attractive and cosy cottage 
of 9 rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath, electric lights; within 
100 ft. of the shore, and with right of way to bathing 
and boating. House is papered and decorated and com- 
fortably furnished throughout. Only two minutes’ walk 
from trolley and eight minutes’ ride from station. 
Rent, $700. Sale, $8,000 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. Well located house of brick 
and frame construction, 16 rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath, 
electric lights, heat. Near shore and with fine view 
of Sound. Attractive surroundings and restricted prop- 
erties. Convenient to bathing and boating. Five min 
utes to trolley. Lot 100x100 ft. Sale, $12,500. Is 
rented for summer at $1,000. 


Keofferam Park Annex 


With Its -- Privileges, Sewers, Water ply anda 
Electric Light Service. Fuliy RB Bestricted. 
“y Few Choice Shore Front Plots. 


FINE COUNTRY HOME, Located near shore and 
with broad view of Sound. House contains 11 rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 baths, separate shower and w. c., elec- 
tric lights, heat. One acre of ground, with stable, 
garden, fine lawns and shrubbery. Attractively fur- 
nished for owner's use. Rent for summer, $1,500. 
Will sell for $23,000. Come and inspect the property. 

KENNYSON VILLA... New and attractively furnished 
house of 16 rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 baths, extra lava- 
tories and w. c., electric lights, heat; 3 acres of 
ground, with barn, garden, fine shade and lawns. Near 
to bathing and boating. One mile from station. Rent 
for summer season, $2,000. Selling price, with 3 to 5 
acres, upon application. 


HARRY C. FROST, Sound. Beach, Conn, 


Owner and Operator in Real Estate at 








Erected for Estate of Hon. Wm. I. Buchanan. 
Memorial designed along similar lines to be placed by 
us at grave of the late Rear Admiral W. S. Schley, 
Washington, D. C. 





MONUMENTS MAUSOLEUMS 
Direct from Quarry to Cemetery 


We employ the most talented mortuary architects 
and experienced setters. Our work is finished in our 
own plant at Barre, Vt., under the personal super- 
vision of a member of this firm, and shipped direct 
to point where it is to be erected. 





Send for Our Illustrated Booklet 


McDONNELL & SONS 


Established 1857 
Main Sales Office, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
858-860 Main St. 





Quarries and Works 
Barre, Vt. 
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Survey of the World 


At the end of last 
National Politics week there were still 

398 Republican dele- 
gates to be elected. Claims made by the 
campaign managers differed widely, 
but a majority of the press tables gave 
Mr. Taft 346, Mr. Roosevelt 180, Mr. 
La Follette 36 and Mr. Cummins 4. 
The needed majority is 539. The Presi- 
dent’s friends were confident that he 
would have more than this number; 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters said 
to the public that he would gain a ma- 
jority. Many votes are affected by con- 
tests. There were surprises during the 
week. On the gth the primary elections 
in Illinois were held. Mr. Roosevelt 
was successful, receiving about twice as 
many votes as were cast for Mr. Taft. 
The latest figures are: Roosevelt, 230,- 
000; Taft, 119,000; La Follette, 37,000. 
At the same time 220,000 Democrats 
voted for Speaker Clark and 80,000 for 
Governor Wilson. Mr. Deneen was 
again nominated for Governor. Mr. 
Roosevelt has 56 of the State’s 58 
delegates. Senator Cullom was defeat- 
ed for re-election, and Lawrence Y. 
Sherman was named by the voters to 
succeed him. It is admitted that on the 
Republican side the result was deter- 
mined mainly by a revolt against Sena- 
tor Lorimer and a disapproval of reci- 
procity. Mr. Taft was regarded by 
many as Lorimer’s political friend. 
This victory in Illinois greatly encour- 
aged the supporters of Mr. Roosevelt. 
On the 13th there were primary elec- 
tions in Pennsylvania. A majority of 
the newspaper predictions were that Mr. 
Roosevelt would not have more than 20 
of the State’s 76 delegates. Mr. Taft’s 
interests were in the hands of Senator 
Penrose. In the western part of the 


State the leading advocate of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination was William 
Flinn, of Pittsburgh. But the Presi- 
dent’s friends were able to elect only 
about ane-seventh of the delegates. As 
we write, the news is that he has only 
11, while Mr. Roosevelt has 65, includ- 
ing the 12 delegates at large to be 
chosen by the State convention. His 
success in Illinois and Pennsylvania 
suggested talk about a “dark horse,” 
and Justice Hughes was the only one 
mentioned. Mr. Taft’s friends, however, 
said that he would not withdraw in fa- 
vor of any one. They predicted his 
nomination on the first ballot, asserting 
that from the delegates still to be chosen 
his rival could not get enough to make a 
majority. “No one must dare suggest 
compromise to me,” said Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. La Follette is to make more 
than 100 speeches on the Pacific Coast. 
He has published a statement criticising 
Mr. Pinchot and others for deserting 
him and asserting that before Mr. 
Roosevelt was an avowed candidate 
they repeatedly urged him to permit a 
combination with the ex-President or to 
withdraw in the latter’s favor. He re- 
fused, he says, to be a stalking horse 
for any one. On the Democratic side 
Mr. Clark has been gaining. Governor 
Wilson has the Pennsylvania delegates. 
The Republicans of the New Jersey 
Legislature have published a statement 
criticising him for alleged neglect of 
duty, in relation to his recent vetoes of 
about forty bills, and he has replied 
sharply. Governor Harmon made sev- 
eral addresses last week in Nebraska, 
where he is vigorously opposed by Mr. 
Bryan. He answered several attacks 
upon himself and referred to a part of 
his work as Governor of Ohio, Mr. 














812 


Bryan in a published interview says it 
is not clear to him yet whether Mr. 
Clark or Governor Wilson is the candi- 
date most deserving of support. 


& 


The New York he a New York 

: Xepublican convention, 
a 2 held in Rochester, on 
the oth and 1oth, the delegates were not 
‘instructed, but they were urged in the 
piatform adopted to vote for Mr. Taft, 
whose “patriotism, wisdom and undra- 
matic courage” were at the same time 
applauded.” The address of the tempo- 
rary chairman, President Butler, of 
Columbia University, was distinctly hos- 
tile to Mr. Roosevelt, altho he was not 
named. The platform stands for a “self- 
controlled representative democracy,” 
the preservation of “national tradition” 
and the constitutional protection of citi- 
zens when “threatened by a temporary 
majority.” It opposes, as subversive of 
our form of government, the initiative, 
the compulsory legislative referendum 
and the recall, either of public servants 
or judicial decisions, “or any device 
which impairs consistency and continuity 
in the expression of the popular will.” 
The Sherman act should be supplement- 
ed, it says, by a definition of the offenses 
prohibited, and there should be a board 
to enforce the law. Standing for pro- 
tection, it holds that the duties should 
cover the difference in production costs 
and should be adjusted upon facts ascer- 
tained by an impartial board. The 
Democrats are denounced for ignoring 
the reports of the tariff board after pro- 
fessing to favor inquiry by such a body. 
A national banking reserve association 
should be created, it adds, and all justici- 
able international controversies should be 
referred to an international court of 
justice. The four delegates at large are 
Senator Elihu Root, William Barnes, Jr., 
Speaker Edwin E. Merritt and William 
Berri. The Democratic State Con- 
vention, in New York City, on the 11th, 
was harmonious and its work was done 
in less than three hours.’ The greater 
part of the platform adopted relates to 
the tariff, from the exactions of which, 
it is asserted, most of the ev’ls in our 
public life spring. Mr. Taft and his 
party are accused of grossly deceiving 
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the people when ‘they secured power by 
promising revision,” and then made a 
revision “which ‘nstead of reducing the 
schedules increased the tariff on over 600 
articles used by the American con- 
sumer.” .An immediate downward revi- 
sion is demanded, to “relieve the people 
from the burden of high prices which 
now oppress them.” The four delegates 
at large are Governor John A. Dix, Sen- 
ator O’Gorman, Alton B. Parker and 
Charles F. Murphy. No instructions as 
to Presidential candidates were given, 
but the entire State delegation will be 
bound by the unit rule, and it is con- 
ceded that the advice of Mr. Murphy, 
the Tammany leader, will have much 
weight. 
Ms 
By direction of the Committee 
Congress on Territories, Senator Smith 
has introduced a bill author- 
izing the Government to construct and 
equip 1,000 miles of railroad in Alaska, 
under the direction of five commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the President. 
Newell Sanders, a prominent manu- 
facturer of Chattanooga and chairman 
of the Tennessee Republican Committee, 
has been appointed Senator, to succeed 
the late Robert L. Taylor. The Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 47 to 6, has rejected the 
House’s proposed reduction of the num- 
ber of cavalry regiments from 15 to 10. 
A favorable report to the House has 
been ordered, with respect to a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Henry, requiring publicity 
for all expenditures for candidates seek- 
ing nomination for the offices of Presi- 
dent or Vice-President. The Su- 
preme Court has refused to grant a re- 
hearing in the mimeograph “patent 
monopoly” case, but bills are pending 
which are designed so to amend the laws 
that the recent decision will have no in- 
jurious effect. A bill to incorporate 
the Rockefeller Foundation (to which 
John D. Rockefeller will donate $20,- 
00,000) is to be reported favorably. 
fhe original bill has been modified to 
meet the objections raised when incor- 
poration was first considered. Repre- 
sentative Lindbergh, annoyed by delay in 
the matter of the Money Trust inqu’ry, 
has sharply attacked members of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and introduced a resolution re- 
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quiring every member of the House to 
submit witnin ten days a _ statement 
showing what stocks he owns and ia 
what business he is interested, 
a 

In his annual report, Herbert 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of 
Corpoiations, says that the 
Federal Government must have a per- 
manent administrative othce or bureau 
for the supervision ot interstate corpo- 
rate business : 

“Whatever shail be our ultimate policy, how- 
ever, whether otf preserving competition, of 
entorcing competition, or. ot direct govern- 
mental reguiation ot business operations, or 
whether, as 1s, perhaps, more likely, our pol- 
icy will be a comb.nation of these various 
principles, in any event such a permanent ad- 
ministrative system is a necessary part of 
it. ‘Lhat system must have broad powers of 
investigation, taking continuous cognizance of 
the operations of large industrial corporations. 
By publicity and supervision it will preserve 
competition and provide equal opportunity ; by 
an expert knowledge of current business con- 
ditions it will display the working of compe- 
tition, and the cases, if any, where this fails 
to be of benefit. It will always be in a posi- 
tion to furnish, thru ms permanent force of 
tramed specialists, the information needed for 
legislation or regulation. it will also have the 
knowledge ana aata that may be required 
properly to enforce competition and to carry 
out the intent of any decree of dissolution 
entered under the anti-trust law.’ 

He finds in the disintegration of the 
Standard Oil. and Tobacco trusts, by 
order of the court, an object lesson on 
the need of such a bureau, because, he 
says, the publ.c interest requires that the 
resultant units of these corporations 
should be subject to constant inspection 
by Federal authority. His suggestions 
are not approved by officers of the 
Standard Oil Trust, one of whom says 
that the courts have full power; that the 
bureau could do no more than the courts 
can do, and that it would cause annoy- 
ance. “Investigators,” he adds, “wou.d 
be at our elbows whenever an irrespon- 
sible agitator started a rumor that we 
are doing something we ought not to 
do.” It is understood that an agree- 
ment has at last- been reached by officers 
of the International Harvester Company 
and the Attorney-General, for a dissolu- 
tion of the company, out of which, it is 
said, five or six competing corporations 
will be formed. The negotiations for a 
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dissolution by which a suit under the 
Sherman act could be avoided were be- 
gun nearly a year ago. It is said that 
the plan which has been approved pro- 
vides for an absolute divorce of the main 
company from control of distribution 
and the retail business. The Beef 
Trust defendants who were recently ac- 
quitted in Chicago had been indicted 
some months earlier in Hudson County, 
N. J., but efforts to procure their extra- 
dition to-New Jersey for trial were un- 
successful. Another attempt to bring 
these defendants to Hudson County is 
now to be made. Papers in support of 
an application for a requisition have 
been submitted to the Governor of the 
State. In Brooklyn, as the result of 
an investigation made by agents of the 
Department of Justice, three merchants 
have been indicted by a Federal grand 
jury for monopolizing the trade in char- 
coal there, in violation of the Sherman 
act. A shoe machinery company in 
Canada has sued, in Boston, the United 
Shoe Machinery Company for $2,000,- 
ooo, under the Sherman act, alleging 
that it was driven out of the United 
States by the defendant corporation. 
Senator Cummins, in the Senate, on 
the 13th, sharply criticised Attorney- 
General Wickersham and the Federal 
Circuit Court in New York on account 
of the form of dissolution ordered for 
the Tobacco company or Trust. He 
asserted that the monopoly grasp of the 
company had been strengthened by the 
court’s decree. He was supporting his 
bill, which permits an appeal from this 
decree to the Supreme Court in the in- 
terest of the independent tobacco manu- 
facturers. 
as 
At the conference, on 
the 1oth, between the 
anthracite coal miners’ 
committee and President Baer, the latter 
proposed that the controversy should. be 
referred to the surviving members of the 
Anthracite Commission of 1902. This 
proposition was rejected, and then the 
quest'ons at issue were referred to sub- 
committees of four each. These sub- 
committees began their work on the fol- 
lowing day and it will be continued thru 
the greater part of the present week. 
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There is an expect2tion that an agree- 
ment will be reached——Of the 25,700 
locomotive engineers who demanded a 
wage increase from the Eastern rail- 
roads, 93 per cent. have voted for a 
strke. ‘Lheir leader has asked the rail- 
road managers for a conference, and 
there is to be one this week. The 
Denver & Rio Grande road has granted 
2n increase of 7 per cent. to its firemen. 
) 
Prof. Emory C. 
The Panama Canal Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania, testifying before a committee of 
Congress last week, at the request of 
President Taft, estimated the running 
expenses of the canal at $30,500,000 a 
year. This included $4,000,000 for re- 
pairs and cost of operation, $11,500,000 
for interest on the capital invested, and 
$15,000,000 for military and naval ex- 
penditures in the Zone. The annual in- 
come, he thought, would be about $1,- 
000,000..——It is announced that the 
Japanese Government will subsidize a 
line of steamships to ply between Yoko- 
hama and New York, by way. of the 
canal, There will be a fleet of eleven 
ships——-M.  Bunau-Varilla, formerly 
chief engineer of the canal, and after- 
ward Panama’s Minister to the United 
States, has sent to a committee of the 
House a statement contradicting a part 
of the testimony recently given con- 
cerning the secession of Panama. It 
is officially denied that Panama contem- 
plates a sale of Colon to the United 
States. The captain of a steamship 
arriving at Mobile on the roth reported 
that many persons had been killed on the 
5th by a volcanic eruption from Chiriqui 
Peak, that he saw the eruption, and that 
refugees came to Bocas del Toro. All 
of this proved to be untrue, 
& 
Secretary Knox’s Secretary Knox er- 
Tour rived in Havana on 
the 11th. According 
to the testimony of current reports, he 
was received with much formality and 
some lack of warmth, but an elaborate 
program of entertainments soon proved 
that he was cordially welcomed, In an 











address at an official dinner he urged 
the Cubans not to let their Government 
fall into the hands of those who would 
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exploit it for selfish purposes. Re- 
ferring to the attitude of the United 
States toward countries south of our 
boundary, he said: “Our policies have 
becn without a trace of sinister motive 
or design. We crave neither sov- 
ereignty mor territory. Our record 
with respect to Cuba is consistent and 
unblemished.” The United States, he 
added, was the friend of Cuba, always 
ready to aid her people in preserving the 
liberty our people had helped them to 
gain. In the course of his response, 
Senor Sanguily, Secretary of State, said 
the Monroe Doctrine could never mean 
a harassing, illegal and humiliating 
suzerainty. At a grand ball given at the 
palace in honor of Mr. Knox there were 
a-thousand invited guests. It is said 
that Sefior Sanguily asked him to pro- 
cure a reduction of the British, German 
and French war claims against Cuba, 
which amount to $6,000,000. Mr. Knox 
sailed for home on the 13th, confirmed, 
it is said, in his support of the policy 
that the United States should help the 
countries visited by him to maintain 
stable governments and pay their debts. 
The Conservative party in Cuba 
has nominated for the Presidency Gen- 
eral Juan Mario Menocal, now Secretary 
of Justice. He is a graduate of Cornell 
University’s School of Engineering. It 
is expected that the Liberal party will 
nominate Alfredo Zayas, now Vice- 
President. Officers of our State De- 
partment testified last weck before a 
Senate committee that the removal of 
the duty on raw sugar would probably 
cause abrogation of the agreement with 
Cuba for preferential tariff rates and 
affect to some extent our exports of 
$60,000,000 a year to the island. 








& 

The Situation At the pe ag of the 
: : present week the expect- 
Cet ed decisive battle in the 

vicinity of Torreon had not taken place. 

In the South, Zapata’s bandit army. cap- 

tured the city of Jojutla, in Morelos, on 

the 9th, but was soon dislodged by the 

Government’s forces after a battle in 

which 500 men were k'lled. In Sinaloa, 

the capital, Culiacan, surrendered to 
revolutionists, having paid 25,000 pesos 
to avoid bloedshed.—Owing to the kill- 
ing of Albert Fountain, an American, by 
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Orozco, and the latter’s insolence, our 
Government, on the 14th, sent emphatic 
warnings to Orozco and Madero, giving 
notice that American belligerents must 
not be murdered after capture. Foun- 
tain, whose home is in Las Cruces, 
N. M., had charge of a machine gun in 
Villa’s Federal army at the battle of 
Parral, and was taken prisoner after the 
city surrendered. He was tried by court 
martial, sentenced to death and _ shot. 
Our consul at Chihuahua protested 
against the sentence and sought vainly to 
save the man’s life. 
recognize him as an officer of our Gov- 
ernment. Madero is held responsible 
with Orozco for the offense. It is said 
that Madero will be required to. try 
Orozco for murder if the rebel leader 
should fall into his hands. Complaint is 
made also about the treatment of C. E. 
Heberlein, an American held in prison 
by Orozco as a spy. One of Orozco’s 
agents in New York, Manuel Lujan, has 
published a long statement, character- 
izing Madero as a selfish visionary. He 
asserts that Madero has wasted or spent 
the funds turned over to him in the 
Treasury, has wrongfully paid a claim 
for 700,000 pesos submitted by. his 
brother, and has planned to pay $3,500,- 
ooo for land owned by his uncle and 
worth only half that sum. Madero has 
published a comprehensive denial, point- 
ing to $22,500,000 in the Treasury. 
Felix Diaz, nephew of the exiled Presi- 
dent, now a resident of the capital, says 
he does not believe our Government 
thinks of intervention, which would cost 
the lives of 100,000 soldiers slain by 
bullets or tropical diseases, 100,000 more 
disabled by wounds, and more than 
$1,000,000,000 in money. Madero, he 
adds, lacks ability and tact, is a dreamer, 
and has been guilty of a series of irrep- 
arable errors since he took office. An 
agent who represented the American 
owners of the land at Magdalena Bay 
says he was in communication with a 
Japanese fishing expert, but that the 
latter could not buy because he was un- 
able to get the fishing concession from 
Mexico. He reported this to our Govern- 
ment in August last. He was not nego- 
tiating with the Japanese Government or 
with a Japanese steamship company. It 
is said that a purchase by our Govern- 








Orozco refused to . 
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ment was suggested. The Americans 
at the capital have made plans for occu- 
plying, in case of danger, a hotel and 
eleven adjoining houses, in which they 
have stored $30,000 worth of provisions, 
medical and surgical supplies, and 1,000 
rifles. Eight hundred of these Amer- 
icans have had some experience in mili- 
tary service. 





& 

The White Star liner 
“Titanic,” the largest 
steamship in the 
water, struck an iceberg off the New- 
foundland Banks on her maiden voyage 
to New York. Reports of her crippled 
condition reached New York Sunday 
night. Fortunately the sea was calm 
and no loss of life was anticipated. The 
crash occurred at about half past ten on 
the evening of April 14. The wireless 
was used to report the accident to the 
shore and to call for assistance from 
sister steamers, five of which responded. 
First reports announced that the great 
ship was sinking, about 400 miles off 
Cape Race. ‘Later reports stated ‘that 
the ship was slowly making her way to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia! The ‘Titanic left 
Scuthampton on the 1oth.: As she swept 
from her berth she came near to causing 
an accident to the American liner “New 
York,” but serious dimage was averted. 
The “Titanic” cost $10,000,000. Her 
tonnage is 45,328, and her length 882% 
feet, or about four city blocks. “She has 
four funnels and eleven decks. The dis- 
tance from the keel to the top of the 
funnels is 175 feet. Her average speed 
-is 21 knots per hour. The ship can 
accommodate 2,500 p*ssengers, and her 
passenger list on her maiden voyage in- 
cluded Bruce Ismay, president of the 
International Mercantile Marne; W. T. 
Stead, editor of the English Review of 
Reviews; Aifred G. Vanderbilt, Benja- 
min Guggenheim, Henry B. Harris, the 
New York theatrical manager; Colonel 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Norman 
Craig, K. C., a member of Parliament on 
the Unionist side, and cther well-known 
people. The captain of the ship, E. J. 
Smith, formerly commanded the White 
Star liner “Olympic.” He has followed 
the sea since 1869, when he shipped as 
an apprentice on the “Senator Weber,” 
an American clipper that had just ‘been 
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Misadventure 
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purchased by a Liverpool firm. He has 
commanded a dozen ocean liners since 


then. 
& 


Mr. Asquith introduced 
“The Government of Ire- 
land bill’? in the House of 
Commons April 11. This is the third 
bill providing for home rule to be of- 
fered by the Liberal party, Gladstone’s 
two bills being introduced in 1886 and 
1893, The Prime Minister spoke ior 
two hours only. He was cheered when 
he said home rule for Ireland was but 
the first step, that home rule for the 
other divisions of the kingdom should 
follow. The leader of the Irish Na- 
tionalists, Mr. John Redmond, said that 
his party was not separated, as in the 
days of Parnell: 

“We are ready and willing to accept an 
Irish Parliament subordinate to the British 
law-making body, which may prescribe proper 
safeguards for Irish legislation. The bill pre- 
sented by Premier Asquith is excellent. | 
thank God I have lived to see this day.” 

As stated in an earlier issue of THe in- 
DEPENDENT, the bill provides for an 


Home Rule 
for Ireland? 


Irish Senate (appointive) and House of 
Commons, with power to legislate for 


Ireland, but “not on the Crown, the 
army and navy, imperial affairs, the land 
purchase scheme, old age pensions, na- 
tional insurance, the constabulary (for 
six years), the post office savings banks, 
public loans, and certain details of the 
customs.” Provision is made for the 
veto of acts of the Irish Parliament. 
Forty-two members will be sent to 
Westminster by Irish constituencies, one 
for every 100,000 of the population. The 
keynote of the bill is, the London 
Standard (Unionist) says: 

“the term with which Sir 
opened his trenchant attack: 
This Sir Edward is a member from 
Ulster who lately gained notoriety from 
threats as to what form “loyalism” will 
take if home rule is finally granted. He 
and Andrew Bonar Law, the new 
Unionist leader, recently reviewed a 
procession of 150,000 Ulstermen at Bel- 
fast—a demonstration of North of Ire- 
land opposition to home rule. A sim- 
ilar demonstration in Dublin by Orange- 
men brought in for the occasion is be- 
ing discussed at Belfast, but will doubt- 
less be abandoned, as it would mean a 


Edward Carson 
‘fantastic.’ ” 
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bloody conflict. Unionist enemies of the 
new plan for autonomy say that “it 
must break down in practice.” The 
jingo Daily Mail complains that it is un- 
just for English taxpayers 

“to make over about £2,000,000 for purely Irish 
and purely local expenditures.” 

The Liberal press is not uniformly en- 
thusiastic, but prophesies that the bill’s 
passage 

“will mark the beginning of a new and 
happier chapter in the dark history of John 
Bull's Other Island.” 

The Government does not expect the 
House of Lords to vote the bill, but 
hopes to pass it over the Lords’ veto. 
——The Board of Trade states that 31,- 
058 emigrants left Ireland in ro1t, of 
whom 22,010 came to the United States 
and 5,478 to Canada.——Three-fifths of 
the British coal miners had returned to 
work a week ago, but rioting was re- 
ported from Lancashire and troops call- 
ed for. On April 12 the price of coal 
in England dropped $2.50 per ton.—— 
Messages have been sent and received 
by a British military scout in an aero- 
plane, several miles from his base. 
Maurice Prévost made a Channel cross- 
ing by aeroplane on April 13, carrying a 
passenger. He left Paris at 6.45 a. m. 
and landed at Eastchurch, County Kent, 
at 1.30 p. m.——The Paris Matin is ar- 
ranging an aero race from Paris to 
Peking. Prizes of $20,000, $5,000 2nd 
$2,000 are offered. 

& 

The French  badget 
was introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies 
on April to. Its amount is $932,933,000. 
Sixteen million dollars more is provided 
for the national defense than in the 1912 
budget, this being about one-half of the 
total increase. M. Poincaré, the Prime 
Minister, in unveiling a statue of King 
Edward VII at Cannes, said on April 13 
that France was for peace, and “will nei- 
ther attack nor provoke,” but will safe- 
guard her rights and dignity by “men 
and money, naval and military power.” 
——A [French column under General 
Ditte routed a large force of rebel tribes- 
men near Machel, in Morocco, in an en- 
gagement of thirteen hours on April 8. 
An engagement west of Debdu was re- 
ported on April to, the French dispers- 
ing 2,500 tribesmen with a loss of one 
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officer killed and four wounded, twenty 
men killed and sixty-three wounded. 


a 

A St. Petersburg des- 
The Near East patch says that  pro- 

posals for mediation be- 
tween Turkey and Italy have been made 
by the Powers collectively. Meanwhile 
the Italians have occupied Fort Bukcem- 
mesh in Tripoli, commanding the Tu- 
nisian caravan routes. The Turks and 
Arabs have received most of their arms 
and ammnuition by these routes. _ Ital- 
ians are said also to have landed in 
Libya. Another victory at Bengazi has, 
however, been claimed by the Turks. 
——Salar-ed-Dowleh, the ex-Shah of 
Persia, has again refused to leave the 
country, at the urging of. Russia and 
Great Britain. He says that he alone 
can restore order in Persia, which is 
now under the nominal rule of his young 
nephew. His_ brother, Shua-es-Sul- 
taneh, is in St. Petersburg. Southern 
Persia is in a state of chaos. Disorders 
have been reported from Ispahan and 
Meshed, where Russian troops bom- 


barded a mosque and took possession 


of the town, and there is suffering 
from a scarcity of food at the capital. 
3ritish and Indian trade have suffered 
from the situation. A British blue 
book, issued April 12, contains data 
upon the Persian situation, and blames 
W. Morgan Shuster, the ex-Treasurer- 
General, for his attitude, “so regardless, 
I might even say so provocative, of 
Russia, that it could hardly be expected 
that Russia would regard the incident 
leniently.” The quotation is from a let- 
ter of the British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey. Six Belgian officials, 
formerly of the Finance Department at 
srussels, are en route for Teheran to 
enter the service of customs and the 
treasury. 
es 

The mutiny of rezula~ 
troops at Nanking was 
put down by the execu- 
tion of ringleaders and shooting down of 
whole companies of men, according to 
dispatches received last week. Two miles 
of suburban villages had been burned, 
and a force of 10,000 was called upon to 
restore order. No quarter was given. 
Other towns looted during the last fort- 
night are Pao-ting, Han-chow and Tung- 
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chow. Order was restored at Swa-tow 
only after a force of 3,000 loyal soldiers 
had arrived, as well as American, Brit- 
ish and Japanese marines, The rumored 
assassination of the Vice-President of 
the Republic, Li Yuen-heng, has been 
denied. President Yuan Shi-kai has also 
denied rumors that China may be divided 
into four separate countries, with Peking, 
Nenking, Canton and Chung-king as cap. 
itals. ‘The Advisory Council of the new 
Government is soon to move from Nan- 
king to Peking, where it will assume the 
functions of the National Assembly, un- 
til the convening of that body, in the au- 
tumn. Yuan Shi-kai is said to desire a 
ten year term instead of the proposed 
term of seven years, on the ground that 
the first President ought to be given time 
enough to get China well started on the 
road of progress. Dr. Sun is reported 
to have said 

“T have just finished the political revolution, 
and now will commence the greatest social 
revolution in the world’s history. The future 
policy of the republic will be in the direction 
of socialism. I am an ardent follower of 
Henry George, whose theories are practicable 
in China.” 
It is asserted that Wu Ting-fang, Min- 
ister of the Chinese Empire to the United 
States, 1897-1902, and 1907-1909, will 
represent the new republic at Washing- 
ton. Russia wishes to participate in 
the negotiation of a large Clh’nese loan, 
on condition of receiving monopolistic 
control of Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, 
Kansu, the city of Kob-do, etc. The No- 
voe Vremya of St. Petersburg wishes to 
see America frozen out, and an Asian 
“Monroe Doctrine” proclaimed in their 
own interest by Russia, France, Japan 
and Great Britain. Bad feeling still pre- 
vails in Government circles on account of 
the American action on the Russian pass- 
port question. China’s position today 
is weakened by the fact of a great treas- 
ury deficit. As early as April 6, $14,- 
000,000 had been advanced to the new 
government by the Belgian syndicate 
which has been discussed in these pages. 
——Congratulations to the people of 
China on assuming the “powers, duties 
and responsibilities of self-government” 
were extended by the United States Sen- 
ate on April 13 in passing the joint reso- 
lution offered by Representative William 
Sulzer, of New York. 











For the Want of a Becket’ 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[Like all of Mr. Williams’s yarns, this is 


a true account of one of his voyages. He 


hes just returned to New York after two years at sea, but no doubt as soon as his broken leg 


gets well enough 


For the want of a seizing the becket was lost, 

For the want of a becket the sailor was lost, 

For the wam of a sailor the canvas was lost, 

For the want of the canvas the rigging was 
lost, 

And the ship to her beams was in jeopardy 
tossed, 

’Twas all for the want of a fathom of yarn. 


ROUCHING low and _ huddling 
( : close beneath the tattered hood 
of the flimsy bamboo half round 
that canopied the midship section of the 
bumboat, we first glimpsed the towering 
spars and majestic proportions of our 
next venture, the “Late. Commander,’ 
riding idly astream in the gradually 
diminishing distance, while Sam Doss, 
our turbaned dinghy wallah, ferried us 
skilfully across the surging current of 
the turbulent Hoogli. There were four 
of us in the bunch, Big Mac, Little Mac, 
Spike Riley and I, John Brown, of San 
Francisco. We were the only Yankee 
sailors on the beach and had been sent 
down from Calcutta to complete the 
complement of the “Late Commander.” 
From the narrow vantage of our crowd- 
ed and cramped position beneath the 
little hood we commanded a fine view of 
the lofty wind-jammer tugging stolidly 
at her anchor-cable, and could form an 
estimate of her size, rig, carrying capac- 
ity and sailing’ powers. 

The ship was lying well over toward 
the’ left bank of the river, and she 
loomed large against the verdant scen- 
ery of the distant landscape. 

She was a large, stately, composite 
British East Indiaman, with wooden hull 
and iron top sides, and had ev'dently 
been built during the transition period, 
when iron was gradually displacing 
wood in marine construction and had 
not yet been finally adopted by nava! 
architects as a safe building material. 

She was a ship of rising 2,500 tons 





*Becket: Generally, any bight or loop of rope that 
may be readily grasped by the hand, as the bale ot 
a draw bucket, tne lug of a sea chest or the grummet 
of a fender. Specifically: A short loon of hemp or 
wire rope permanently attached to the iron jackstay 
on a yard . to which sailors may cling in times of 
danger.—J. WwW. 
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he will sail away again.—Ep1ror.] 


register and about 5,000 tons burden. 
She was broad in the bilge and bluff in 
the bows, and was evidently built for 
carrying rather than racing, but the 
lofty poise of her sturdy masts and the 
enormous sweep of her towering yards 
gave token of great sailing power in 
strong winds and the ability to carry on 
in heavy weather. Her lower masts and 
yards were of steel and her upper masts 
and lighter spars of pitch p:ne. She 
had an unusually sharp tumble home to 
her waists, which gave her somewhat 
the appearance of an old-time frigate, 
an illusion which was highly accentuated 
from a distance by the two rows of 
grim-looking false ports painted along 
her sides. 

The high-flung fiddle-head beneath 
her big bowsprit was decorated with the 
carved figure of a grim old admiral of 
doubtful identity, clad in full dress 
wooden uniform and grasping a wooden 
sword with a scowl of graven feroc ty. 

Such was our first impression of the 
stately ship riding majestically astream, 
loaded to her Plimsolls with baled jute 
and bagged linseed consigned to New 
York. 

When the dinghy rounded hand- 
somely alongside we all sprang nimbly 
to the grating and made a Yankee hustle. 
up the gangway. At the head of the 
ladder we were met by our chief officer, 
Mr. Riggins, who greeted us with that 
air of gruff civility so peculiar to Eng- 
lish deep-water mates of the old school. 

“Welcome aboard. lads!” he ex- 
claimed, heartily. “Glad to see you're 
so spry. Nimble men is what we want 
here. Go forrard now and get your- 
selves stowed and stand by; we bend 
sails tomorrow.” 

The first order of business next morn- 
ing was to bend sails, and immediately 
after disposing of our early coffee we 
started to break out the lockers. Our 
crew consisted of twenty-two A. B’s 
(Able Bodies) and six ordinary seamen, 
together with three mates and four ap- 
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prentices, besides a full list of petty 
officers. A heavy crew, no doubt, for a 
merchantman, but not a man too many, 
for the Late Commander” was a heav- 
ily sparred ship and she was fitted alow 
and aloit almost thruout with dummy 
blocks and “Armstrong” patents. 

Before noon we had all the sails aloft 
festooned along the yards, and the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in hauling 
cut, shackling up, bending on and reev- 
ing off running gear. Sp:ke Riley and | 
were working together on the main 
to’gallant yard, assisted by Barney Dent, 
a superannuated old barnacle, who con- 
stantly insisted that he was only “knock- 
in’ ’roun’ ter save fun’ral expenses,” but 
nevertheless clung to everything tangi- 
ble aloft with a grim resolve that rather 
belied his oft asserted notions of post 
mortem economy. 

‘Be there never a becket on these 
yards, mate?” demanded Spike Riley, 
who was sitting carelessly astride the 
yard arm mousing a clip hook on the 
quarter lift, his long legs dangling loose- 
ly in mid air. 

“Damn the wan I seen,” spluttered 
old Barney, as he ejected a torrent of 
tobacco juice forward of the yard, re- 
gardless of consequences to people or 
things below, and gummed his quid for 
a fresh endeavor. “Damn the wan | 
seen an’ I’m three years in the ship. 
There do be a few lovps o’ junk on some 
o ther jack stays, but God save ther 
man what grabs wan uv ’em on a dark 
night an it blowin’; he might as well be 
grabbin’ a rope o’ sand.” 

“They ought to be beckets,” said 
Spike, solemnly, “cause ther heads 0’ 
ther sails bend up so close ter ther jack 
stays there’s no room fer a hand holt. 
They ought ter give a feller some chance 
fer his life!” 

“There ought ter be lots o’ things wot 
ain’t an’ lots more what never was an’ 
ain't goin’ ter be,” mumbled old “Dad- 
dy,” pessimistically. ‘“‘It’s both han’s fer 
ther ship here an’ hang on be yer eye- 
brows.” 

At knock-off time that night all our 
sails were bent and neatly furled, and 
cur ship was snug and trim and all 
ready for sea. After mess all hands 
gathered beneath the forecastle awning, 
and a lengthy discussion ensued on the 
subject of beckets and life lines and sav- 
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ing gear generally. The deplorable neg- 
lect of shipowners to provide such appli- 
ances and the unnecessary hazard of life 
and limb to which seamen were ccn- 
stantly exposed in consequence was 
roundly criticised and = severely de- 
nounced, but since no one had any rem- 
edy to propose we turned in for the 
night no wiser nor safer nor better for 
our evening growl. 

Next morning bright and early the 
big paddle wheel Hoogli tug “Warren 
Hastings” came hooting and threshing 
noisily and ostentatiously alongs‘de, fur- 
nished us a pilot, took the great coir- 
spring of our steel hawser, passed us 
the spring of our own, and then, sweep- 
ing ahead, took up the slack of both 
cables and held our ship against the cur- 
rent while we shipped our heavy capstan 
bars and proceeded to heave up our 
anchor. 

Then to the heavy trundle of our 
steadfast windlass and the merry rattle 
of the capstan pawls we trudged and 
tramped sturdily around the forecastle 
deck, ra‘sing chantie after chantie, while 
the natives I’ned the shore in silent and 
awe-struck wonder as we fetched our 
anchor home. When our mud-hook was 
broken out, we ceased our labors at the 
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clanking windlass, unshipped our cap- 
stan bars and raised the joyous signal: 
“Anchor’s away!” Then the “Hastings” 
took up the long scope of our mighty 
hawsers, swung our prow down stream 
and started us for the open sea. 

All that day we swept along the 
muddy current, thru the tortuous wind- 
ings and between the wooded banks of 
the Hoogli, over the treacherous qu:ck- 
sands at the James and Mary’s, across 
Diamond Harbor, past the verdant 
shores of Sanger Island, and the sun 
was still mast-heads high when we em- 
erged safely thru the low reaches of 
Sand Heads into the broad blue sweep 
of Bengal Bay. 

There the “Hastings” dropped our 
hawsers, screeched a parting salute from 
her strident siren and scurried back to 
the shelter of Sanger, while we, with all 
sail set, stood gallantly away on our 
westward course. 

For the first three days of the voyage 
we encountered light, baffling winds and 
did not average over one hundred miles 
a day. On the fourth day there fell a 
tense and awful calm. A deep and awe- 
some silence, more terrible than the 
wildest storm, reigned over sea and sky. 

The terrific heat of the blazing sun 
seemed doubly concentrated on our 
narrow decks. The molten pitch bub- 
bled from the seams and spread over 
the whitened planking until it resembled 
the murky floor of the cane-press; the 
tar streamed from our well-set rigging 
and covered the channels with a redolent 
smear ; the paint blistered on the water- 
ways and the sails hung against the 
masts in wrinkled folds as limp and mo- 
tionless as the rigid drapings around a 
bronze statue; not the slightest sign of 
atmospheric movement was discernible; 
a feather dropped from aloft fell 
straightway to the deck with no more 
flutter than an iron bolt. The crew 
sought in vain for shelter from the 
scorching heat, the fowls died in their 
coops, the ship lay in a dense and abso- 
lute slick, and all nature seemed gasp- 
ing for breath. 

Indeed it was an experience to rem'nd 
us all of the woeful lay of the Ancient 
Mariner, and cause us to ask ourselves 
and each other, with sane and serious 
intent, “Who is the Jonah among us?” 
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Toward evening, however, while the 
sea and sky were still aflame with the 
brilliant colors and fascinating hues 
which make up the glorious aurora of 
an Indian sunset, a grateful little breeze 
wafted over the ship, slightly rustling 
the listless sails and rippling the glassy 
sea into wisp-like catspaws. but shortly 
after sundown a low range of black and 
ugly-looking thunder-heads suddenly ap- 
peared above the western horizon and 
spread with amazing speed and ominous 
gloom across the glowing sky. Then we 
knew that one of those appalling bay 
squalls, known as the “Bengal ‘liger,” 
was about to envelop us; and we pre- 
pared to meet it. 

These bay squalls are the terror of all 
Bengal sailors. Rising suddenly after 
prolonged seasons of bl:ghting heat, they 
always begin after nightfall and blow 
with hurricane violence and destructive 
force, and are invariably accompanied by 
the appalling phenomena of terrifying 
electric displays Blinding lightning, 
terrific thunder, drenching rain and in- 
tense darkness are the inevitable con- 
comitants of a Bengal squall. 

Early in the evening we furled our 
royals and skysails and lighter staysails, 
and later, as the tempest loomed larger 
and blacker and more threatening, and 
as the lightning flashes became more 
vivid and frequent, and the rattling of 
the thunder drew nearer and became 
more terrific with each succeeding crash, 
we shortened down to a full set main 
to’gallant sail and stood by for orders. 

It was about 10 o'clock at night when 
the squall struck us just abeam, and the 
ship heeled over with rails awash and 
fled before it like a frightened gull. In 
ten minutes our big main to’gallant sail 
was clewed up and hung flound:ring 
wildly in the buntlines, and while eight 
men were sent up to furl it, the remain- 
der of the crew were kept on deck with 
orders to stand by the lower tucks and 
sheets and see the topsail halyards clear. 

At the lofty altitude of the topgallant 
yard we stood in the center of a wild and 
awesome grandeur which inspired us 
with mingled feelings of fear and admi- 
ration. The shrieking wind, the com- 
plaining spars, the floundering canvas, 
the flaming sky, the pitch-black dark- 
ness, the crashing thunder, the phos- 
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phorescent crests of the breaking seas 
and the fiery streak of the brilliant wake 
left behind by the reeling ship were 
enough to inspire the densest mortal 
with an inward sense of divine magnifi- 
cence and his own insignificance. 

Laying out along the yard-arms and 
striving to shield our faces from the in- 
cessant lashing of the blinding, stifling 
rain, we cleared our gaskets and strove 
to make a wrinkle in the belly of the 
stiffened sail, ballooning over the yard- 
arm as rigid as boiler plate. 

At length, in a momentary lull, the 
sail relaxed slightly for an instant, and 
seizing this temporary opportunity, we 
drove our fingers into the fluttering 
cloths and with loud yells of encourage- 
ment to each other sought to drag them 
up to the yard. Big Mac and I stood in 
the bunt, struggling with might and 
main with the refractory canvas. For 
the rest, I could not tell who was on the 
yard-arms, for the vivid flashes of light- 
ning were even more blinding than the 
black darkness which succeeded them, 
and in the uproar of the mighty tem- 
pest the sound of our voices was indis- 
tinguishable. 

But at length, when we had almost 
succeeded in smothering the mighty sail 
and were all eagerly striving to get the 
foot roping for a homeward bound roll 
onto the yard, there came a sudden blast 
of renewed intensity, and altho we clung 
on to the last fiber of our united 
strength, the canvas was torn from our 
grasp, and again the great sail ballooned 
exultantly upward, threshing and roar- 
ing madly against the mast above our 
heads, with a force and velocity that 
threatened to bring the rigging down. 

Then it was that I suddenly felt an 
ominous slackening of the foot rope and 
was conscious of a vacant place beside 
me on the yardarm. By the light of the 
next flash of lightning I glimpsed a 
shape hurtling swiftly thru mid air fifty 
yards from the ship, and by the next 
flash I saw the climbing crest of an on- 
rushing wave break mercifully over an 
upturned face and a fugitive cap career- 
ing away to leeward. Then I knew that 
old Barney Dent had saved his funeral 
expenses; that he had gone to eternity 
for the want of a becket! 

Next morning the storm had passed, 
the sun rose clear and serene and with 
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all sail set again the ship was slanting 
gallantly down the bay under the fresh- 
ening impulse of a brisk westerly breeze. 
When the starboard watch came below 
to breakfast, the spare bunk in the fore- 
castle and the vacant place at the mess- 
board were silent reminders of the trag- 
edy of the previous night. 

Naturally we were imprest with the 
loss of our old shipmate, for old “Dad- 
dy,’ as he was always affectionately 
called, had been very popular among the 
younger members of the crew, and his 
sudden and unexpected taking off filled 
all our hearts with genuine sorrow, and 
inspired us with angry resentment 
against the miserly, hair-splitting policy 
of our owners which we believed to 
have been responsible for his death. In 
the course of our breakfast conversation 
our owners and officers came in for a 
season of heartfelt denunciation and bit- 
ter invective that would have made their 
hair rise if they could have heard it. 

“It’s jest plain murder, that’s what it 
is,” growled Spike Riley, preparing to 
turn in. “Ther greedy vampires ‘Il give 
a sailor’s life any time ter save a fathoni 
o’ rope. “Tain’t no use pratin’ to us 
bout economy. That ain’t the name o’ 
ther crime! This ’ere ship is seventeen 
years old be ther date on her bell, and 
ther firm’s built a dozen better ones 
sence that outen ther proceeds of her 
freights. They keep right on everlast- 
in’ly a-paintin’ her bends, and scrapin’. 
her spars, and gildin’ her trucks, and 
varnishin’ her poop, and polishin’ her 
bright work, but there’s never time nor 
tuckle to put on a few hol’fasts aloft! 
I know ther law can’t tech ’em,” con- 
tinued Spike, gloomily; “ther law’s a 
liar most-wise anyhow, but if ther devil 
don’t get ’em in ther long run, then | 
like ter know what ther devil ther devil’s 
good for, anyhow!” And having relieved 
his feelings to this extent, Spike rolled 
into his bunk and went to sleep. 

“Say, fellers,” continued Little Mac, 
as the watch began one after another to 
retire, “don’t trust that ol’ man-rope on 
ther jibboom. Ther lashin’s plumb rot- 
ten, jest a frayed out ol’ piece o’ junk. 
I axed ther bos’un fer a piece o’ new 
stuff ter set it up with the day we rigged 
ther boom out, but he called me down 
fer it; said I was too perticular. He 
‘lowed thet thet thar lashin’ had b’en ther 
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fer five years an’ was good enough now. 
But you bet I don’t trust it, ther jibs kin 
go ter blazes if they wanter, but | ain't 
b’en to sea twenty years and don’t know 
when ther life’s streached outen a piece 
o’ rope!” 

Going down the bright sou’west mon- 
soons across the broad sweep of the 
warm Indian Ocean we found time to 
become better acquainted with each 
other and to indulge in the few pastimes 
which a tall-water voyage affords. 

Our skipper’s name was Grummet, a 
hard visaged, crusty old tyrant as grim 
as a graven image and as silent as the 
Sphynx. His chief executive, Mister 
Riggins, was a large masterful man of 
middle age, a thoroughly practical sea- 
man as well as a skilful navigator, and 
he esteemed his two subordinate mates 
but little because they were both training 
ship graduates, Our bo’sun, Tom Splicer, 
was a leather-lunged old veteran, with a 
vo:ce like a human calliope, and his mate, 
Jack Fidd, was a remarkable combina- 
tion of legs, lungs and sea-boots. 

Among the apprentices was a young 
gentleman named Alfred Pengelley, with 
whom I soon formed a strong and last- 
ing friendship. Pengelley was a native 
of Cornwall and his father was a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy. He was a 
well bred, well read, manly young fel- 
low, about twenty years of age, and, in 
spite of the fact that he was entirely un- 
suited by nature for a seafaring life and 
was out of place on shipboard, was the 
idol and admiration of the whole crew. 

Altho in point of birth, breeding 
and culture Pengelley belonged to a 
higher social grade in longshore estima- 
tion than the rest of us he never allowed 
this superiority in any way to be felt. 
A civil, well mannered young fellow, he 
always carried himself with an air of 
quiet dignity and natural courtesy that 
always distinguishes the true gentleman, 
and commanded our respect without de- 
manding it. He was a large, handsome 
boy with frank, intelligent brown eyes 
and glossy chestnut hair; rather over- 
grown he was, tho perfectly healthy. 
Always frank and affable and invariably 
good natured, he was likewise studiously 
inclined, and deeply, tho unostentatiously, 
religious. 

Often in the second “dog-watch” in 
fine weather, when our day’s work was 
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done and the daylight still lingered, he 
would slip forward to witness our even- 
ing sports. He always greatly enjoyed 
our games and contests of strength or 
agility, boxing, racing, wrestling, jump- 
ing or climbing stunts, and would always 
cheer and applaud the winners unstint- 
edly, altho he never participated in the 
games himself. 

Pengelley’s great drawing card among 
the crew was his beautiful singing. He 
possessed a magnificent baritone voice of 
marvelous power and enchanting melody 
and his range of patriotic, naval and sen- 
timental songs seemed almost endless. 
He never needed any urging to sing, but 
seemed to consider it his own legitimate 
contribution to our simple pastimes. 

Thus we sang and danced and played 
our evenings away, for time passes swift- 
ly at sea—until we ran out of the pleas- 
ant monsoons and began to feel the 
rougher weather of the Cape. 

We enjoyed fine weather and a fair 
wind rounding the Cape of Good Hope, 
but the same night were overtaken by a 
strong southeast gale, and before mid- 
night our ship was staggering blindly 
away to the northwest under three top- 
gallant sails, topsails and fore and main 
courses. The storm increased in vio- 
lence during the night with a rapidly 
rising sea, and in the middle watch all 
hands were called to shorten down. 

As soon as both watches had assem- 
bled on deck the fore and mizzen top- 
gallant sails were clewed up and the fly- 
ing jib hauled down. 

When Tom Splicer’s stentorian voice 
was heard bellowing above the storm, 
“tie ’em up,” I happened to be near the 
lee fore-rigging ; so I mounted the fore- 
castle-head to reach the jibboom. When 
I got to the knight-heads I saw two fig- 
ures already out on the bowsprit ahead 
of me. In the darkness I could not dis- 
tinguish them, but followed them out. 

By the time I reached the head of the 
bowsprit my two predecessors were well 
out on the jibboom waiting for me to 
reach them and help get in the clew of 
the wildly threshing jib. Just then a 
mighty sea broke completely over the 
ship and her great bows were flung high 
in air until her very fore-foot left the 
water. Then as the sea rushed from un- 
der her she fell bodily forward, driving 
boom and bowsprit, forecastle deck and 
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all completely under water so that she 
stood for a time practically head down- 
ward and stern in air. . 

Realizing from the first what was 
about to happen, I locked both arms 
around the collar of the jib-stay and 
clung for dear life. 

In an instant Little Mac’s warning 
about the rotten bolt-lashing on the man- 
rope flashed thru my mind and I tried to 
shout a warning to my shipmates out on 
the boom, but my voice was stifled in the 
mighty tempest and the next instant | 
was plunged beneath the brine. Down, 
down, down | went, how far I never 
knew, clinging desperately to the stay; 
and holding my breath I held on with 
the desperation of despair. In the down- 
ward wash of the great ship my feet 
were swept from the foot-rope and my 
body was flung outward at right angles 
to the bowsprit like a pennant in a morn- 
ing breeze, and it seemed as if my arms 
would be torn from their sockets. My big 
sou’wester came off and the chin-strap 
clung around my neck, and altho I was 
holding my breath, still I could feel that 
the pressure of the water inside the hel- 
met was strangling me. But even in 
that awful extremity the spirit of worldly 
mindedness was still strong within me 
and I inwardly cursed when the chin- 
strap broke and my valued sou’wester 
was swept away. 

At length the downward motion was 
reversed and the ship’s bows began to 
heave upward again; then the tension 
on my arms was increased until, perfect- 
ly familiar with the head-fittings of the 
bowsprit, I managed after a brief strug- 
gle to get my feet securely onto the 
wooden beading which held the nips of 
the stays; this relieved the terrible strain 
on my arms and thus I clung until, what 
seemed an age later, the ship’s bows were 
flung upward again and I felt the cold 
air in my face and heard the noise of the 
storm in my ears. There I hung for a 
moment choking and gasping for breath. 
Then, at length I pawed the brine from 
iny steaming face and eyes and glanced 
forward, and lo, I stood on the foot-rope 
alone! Both of my comrades were gone, 
and the fag-end of the sundered man- 
rope lashing furiously in the wind 
showed the way of the’r going—they had 
followed old Barney Dent, for the want 
of a becket! The jib had split and was 


fluttering in tatters across the head-guys, 
and I made my way as rapidly as possi- 
ble inboard to report the awful tidings 
to those on deck. 

By this time the storm had redoubled 
its fury, and altho the ship was driving 
free and still carrying a good pressure of 
sail, the big combers were constantly 
racing under her counter and breaching 
thé quarterdeck at will. A part of the 
crew were still aloft furling the fore and 
mizzen to’gallant sails, and the remainder 
were engaged in stretching life lines and 
grab ropes across the deck. I found the 
bo’sun, Tom Splicer, at the main fife-rail 
bellowing orders, and I seized him fran- 
tically by the arm. “Tom,” I roared in 
his ear, “Tom, two men washed off the 
jibboom when she dipped that time ; man- 
rope parted! Flying jib’s gone out o’ 
the bolt ropes! Tell the mate!” 

I jerked these broken sentences into 
his ear as rapidly as possible, watching 
the weather-rail meanwhile to dodge the 
next comber. 

“Who was they?” bellowed Tom ex- 
citedly. 

“Don’t know,’ I answered shortly, 
“couldn’t see in the dark; besides, I went 
under too!” 

“OQ God,” he exclaimed with an in- 
ward groan; “they’re as dead as they 
ever will be!” 

Just then Mr. Riggin’s big voice came 
howling thru a speaking trumpet, “Clew 
up the main to’gallant sail; haul up the 
fore and mainsail! Lively there, bo’sun!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” roared Tom Splicer, 
getting into immediate action; and in the 
tumult and confusion that followed we 
did not discover until next morning that 
our two lost shipmates were Stavanger 
Lars and Geordie Jack, two of our most 
jovial and popular comrades. 

3y this time the fore and mizzen top- 
gallant sails were fast and the hands 
were straggling down from aloft. So 
with our large crowd we were able to 
man the main to’gallant gear and the 
fore and main clew garnets simultane- 
ously. When the main to’gallant hal- 
yards were started they refused to run 
and the sheets refused to render thru 
the sheave holes, while the big to’gallant 
sail with the gear released was creating 
a tremendous commotion aloft. In the 
blank darkness of the stormy night it 
was impossible to see from the deck what 
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was wrong. Therefore, responding to 
the mate’s order, | went up to find out. 
When I reached the topmast head, | saw 
at once that the chain-tie connecting the 
yard with the halyards had snapped just 
above the truss; the big sixty-foot yard 
had descended “by the run” and was 
now swinging wildly acockbill and 
threatening every moment to bring down 
the to’gallant mast. Thru the roar of the 
storm my voice would not carry to the 
deck, so I drew my sheath knife and 
split the belly of the floundering sail in 
as many places as I could reach in order 
to spill the wind; then I descended to 
the deck and reported the trouble aloft. 

“Can’t yer git out on the yard arm and 
bend on a preventer line ter steady her?” 
demanded Tom Splicer officiously, when 
I had made my report. 

“No,” I answered, decisively, “all four 
of the lifts are gone and there are no 
beckets on the yard.” 

The next instant there came a warn- 
ing bellow from the poop magnified thru 
the resonant trumpet: “Stand by for- 
rard! Look out to wind’ard!” And 
glancing over the weather rail we saw 
three tremendous seas, with towering 
white crests rushing with incredible 
speed, and close upon each other, straight 
toward the staggering ship. 

Every man sprang for safety to his 
nearest place of vantage, and hung on 
for dear life. I leapt to the main fife- 
rail and grasped the topsail sheets, and 
an instant later the foremost wave broke 
with terrific violence over the rail, hove 
the ship to her beam ends and buried her 
hulk under thousands of tons of water, 
and before she could rise again and shake 
off the enormous weight above her decks 
the next two seas boarded her in rapid 
succession and almost completed our de- 
struction. As the last sea swept over the 
struggling ship we felt a heavy, startling 
jolt, as tho we had struck a sunken rock ; 
the whole fabric trembled violently from 
stem to stern with the force of the shock, 
and after the seas had passed the ship 
slowly settled on her port side until her 
hatch combings were awash and lay as 
dead and helpless as a derelict. 

Then we all surmised the fearful 
truth: The three thousand tons of jute, 
which formed a part of our cargo, had 
been idiotically stowed on top of the large 
consignment of slippery linseed, and 


now, loosened by two months of constant 
wrenching in the sea way, it had been 
started by the unusually abrupt pitching 
of the hull and fetched away bodily into 
the wing, heaving the ship down rails 
under and holding her firmly on her 
beams at an exceedingly dangerous an- 
gle. Then, before we had time to appre- 
ciate the awful peril of our position, 
there came a terrific rending crash, 
flashes of living fire streamed from shat- 
tered bolts and iron chain plates followed 
by the snarling twang of sundered rig- 
ging and the cracking sound of broken 
spars. The loose to’gallant sail caught 
in the intense angle of the ship’s list had 
at last jumped the main topgallant mast 
from its fid, and the broken spars in fall- 
ing had also dragged the mizzen topgal- 
lant mast and topmast with them over 
the side. A moment later the fore top- 
gallant mast, deprived of its after sup- 
port, followed them, wrenching the flying 
jibboom short off at the bowsprit cap. 
This seeming catastrophe, serious as it 
appeared, was really fortunate, for noth- 
ing else could have saved us from total 
destruction. Relieved suddenly of the 
enormous weight and leverage of her top 
hamper, the ship gradually rose her lee 
rails awash and righted herself to wind- 
ward. Thus, tho still far from an even 
keel, she was in a far less dangerous po- 
sition and much more manageable than 
before. 

Immediately the supreme crisis was 
past we set to work as expeditiously as 
possible to clear away the wreckage, for 
the broken spars floating alongside and 
swinging by their numerous attachments 
were pounding with frightful violence 
against the ship’s waist. 

Axes, sheath knives, wire pliers and 
pinch bars were at once brought into 
requisition, and the dangerous work of 
cutting and clearing away the maze of 
tangled rigging went bravely on, and, 
fortunately, was accomplished without 
serious mishap to any of our crew. 

When the rigging had been cleared 
and the broken spars cut adrift we took 
in all remaining sail except the main 
lower topsail and foretopmast  staysail, 
and brought the dismantled ship head to 
the wind. Then we clung to the rigging 
and “wished for the day.” 

At length the morning broke over a 
wild and desolate scene. A heavy low- 
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ering sky, a cold drenching rain, and a 
sadly crippled ship iz the relentless grasp 
of a howling tempest, floundering help- 
lessly in the midst of a waste of angry 
seas. The maintopsail of itself was not 
sufficient to keep the ship head to the sea. 
To set more sail was impracticable as 
well as perilous, besides the topsail itself 
was likely to be blown from the bolt 
ropes at any moment, and in that case 
the result would have been disastrous, 

Therefore the mate decided if possible 
to rig up a sea-anchor and endeavor to 
hold the ship’s bows to windward at all 
hazards. As soon as it was light enough 
to see, all hands were called down from 
their several “safety” perches and after 
receiving a gill of rum all around in lieu 
of breakfast, we were at once set to work 
to construct the sea-anchor and rig it 
out, 

To accomplish this our studding sail 
booms had to be sacrificed. 

Two of these splendid spars, each 
about fifty feet long, were sawn in two, 
then the ends laid together were securely 
bolted thru and clamped, and still further 
secured with heavy cross-lashings. This 
made a huge diamond-shaped frame ex- 
actly like the frame of an ordinary kite. 
A heavy spar was then securely bolted 
and lashed across the center of the frame 
on one side, to make fast to, the other 
side, or face of the kite, being complete- 
ly covered with several courses of tar- 
paulin cloth securely fastened to the sides 
of the frame and strongly supplemented 
by heavy planking held down by iron 
spikes. Next a seven hundred pound 
kedge anchor was attached by a short 
length of chain to one end of the frame. 
This formed the tail of our enormous 
kite and the purpose of it was to weight 
the whole contrivance so as to hold it in 
an upright position in the water, exactly 
as an Ordinary kite must be ballasted to 
maintain its equilibrium in mid-air. 

One hundred and twenty fathoms of 
new ten-inch hawser were then broken 
out. One end of this line was passed 
thru a hole in the center of the tarpaulins 
and firmly secured to the cross beam be- 
hind the frame. The otlier end was car- 
ried over the bows, passed thru a hawse- 
chock, doubly secured to the samson- 
post, and finally made fast around the 
foremast. 
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All these preparations required a good 
deal of time, and were only accomplished 
by the most strenuous labor, and in the 
face of direst hazard to all concerned; 
but fortunately we finished in safety tho 
it was nearly noon before we were thru, 

When at length our sea anchor was 
complete, and ail its attachments secure 
and ready, we cock-billed the ‘huge frame 
on the weather rail and dumped the 
whole contrivance overboard. The drift 
of the ship soon picked up the slack of 
the hawser, and the mighty resistance of 
the huge kite suspended upright in the 
water was sufficient to check her leeway 
and hold her head fairly to the sea. 

This done we took in our main topsail, 
lashing two tarpaulins in the weather 
mizzen-shrouds instead, and left our 
foretopmast staysail set to ease the ship’s 
head off the wind sufficiently to enable 
her to ride the seas. 

After another round of grog, we were 
set to try the pumps, for, altho the ship, 
in spite of her furious laboring, had not 
sprung a leak, the ventilators had been 
washed away and large volumes of water 
had poured into the hold. It was nearly 
two hours before the pumps sucked, and 
then one weary watch was sent below for 
a much needed rest. 

But we found our quarters in a woful 
condition, for the sea had completely 
gutted our forecastle and every item of 
our clothes and bedding had been swept 
away. To make matters worse, the gal- 
ley had been washed out and no food 
could be cooked. Most terrible of all, 
the hood to our main tank had burst, and 
our entire supply of fresh water had 
been defiled with brine. 

I can never even attempt adequately 
to describe the terrible sufferings we en- 
dured in the days that followed. The 
awful pangs of thirst and the unbearable 
agony caused by the constant chafing of 
our salt encrusted clothes were too mad- 
dening in their intensity to be told. 

In the bottom of a reserve tank be- 
neath the poop, which had not been filled 
in years, we found a small quantity of 
rusty drain‘ngs, thick as mush with iron 
rust and slime, but all this filthy damp- 
ness, muddy and corroded as it was, was 
carefully scraped together and the bot- 
tom mopped dry with rags. And when 
the last drop of moisture doled out to us 
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in spoonfuls had been consumed, we 
glared and craved each other’s blood. 

As soon as the storm had blown out 
and the sea had subsided sufficiently to 
permit us to remove the hatches, we 
went down into the hold and rolled as 
many bales of jute as we could back to 
starboard against the empty wing from 
which they had shifted, thus righting the 
ship. Then three days were spent in 
rigging up jury spars and inventing jury 
sails to fit them, and after that we made 
every exertion to reach the Southeast 
Trades, keeping a sharp lookout by day 
and night for sight or sign of a passing 
sail, but all in vain! 

Early one morning, fourteen days 
later, the lookout at the military station 
on the summit of Saint Helena sighted a 
large ship under jury rig heading toward 
the island. 

The wind was light and she was mov- 
ing slowly and still over one hundred 
miles away. The military telescope re- 
vealed her in wretched condition, as tho 
she had lately encountered a fearful 
storm, and if anything were lacking in 
confirmation the two black shapes sus- 
pended from her masthead as a signal of 
distress were sufficient confirmation. Her 
sides were bare and weather beaten; all 
of her boats were gone; her figure-head 
had been torn from its fastenings ; across 
the face of her foretopsail was painted 
in hugh black letters the one awful word: 
WATER, and the numbers fluttering from 
her mizzen peak revealed her name: 
“Late Commander.” 

It was evidently impossible for her to 
reach the island that day unless the wind 
increased soon, which seemed improba- 
ble, and therefore a boat was sent out 
with a rescuing crew to meet her. 

Thruout that long morning we gazed 
with burning, bloodshot eyes toward that 
distant peak, hanging like a small blue 
cloud on the northern horizon, and 
prayed fervently for wind. Shortly after 
midday we observed a tiny dark speck 
between us and the far-off rock, and as 
it grew larger Captain Grummet lowered 
the glass which had long been glued to 
his eye and announced in a cracked voice 
that crackled with joy, that it was a 
water boat. 

And as the little craft drew nearer we 
saw, to our inexpressible delight, that it 
was a lugger, crowding sail and manned 
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by six lusty negro rowers and a negro 
coxswain. We welcomed them along- 
side with a cheer feeble but joyful. 
Water was given to us at first in mod- 
erate doses, but we were allowed to lave 
and wash our parched and salt encrust- 
ed bodies and brine ‘starched clothes 
freely in the life-giving liquid, and this 
treatment afforded us ineffable relief. 

They also brought us a small quantity 
of fresh vegetables and these were 
ravenously devoured without the formal- 
ity of cooking them. 

After ministering to our urgent bodily 
needs, the generous negroes came on 
board, and allowing their boat to tow 
astern, helped us to navigate the ship up 
to the island. 

It was past midn’ght when we reached 
Saint Helena and dropped anchor on the 
little bank in front of Jamestown. Late 
as the hour was we were immediately 
surrounded by a swarm of bumboats 
loaded with eager visitors, and during 
all our stay at the anchorage we never 
lacked for company. 

For a full week we lay 
shadow of the famous Rock, 
ing our strength, trimming our cargo 
and improving our jury rig, so that by 
the time we sailed we were able to show 
quite a respectable spread of canvas. 
During our stay at the island we were 
allowed a credit of £2 each to buy 
clothes, and by the doctor’s orders we 
were also granted one day’s liberty all 
round for the general benefit of our 
health. 

We explored the island from water's 
edge to summit, and spent our allotments 
to the best advantage, and it is safe to 
assert that since the days of the Great 
Exile no visitors to Saint Helena, either 
royal or plebeian, ever departed with a 
heartier send-off than the grateful crew 
of the “Late Commander.” 

We reached New York without any 
further noteworthy incident, altho our 
passage was somewhat prolonged on ac- 
count of our scanty rig; and we lay three 
months in port discharging and loading 
cargo and undergoing necessary repairs, 
both to hull and rigging. 

It was May when we sailed again, 
loaded to the hatch covers with a full 
cargo for Calcutta: but that story must 
be told later. 


New York City. 


under the 
recuperat- 





What Is the Matter with Our Army? 


BY HENRY L. STIMSON 


[This article by the Secretary of War concludes our Army series under the above title. 


Articles have already appeared by Major-General 


Wood, Brigadier-General Wotherspoon, 


Brigadier-General Edwards, Lieutenant-Colonel Leggett, Major Shelton and Brigadier-General 


Evans.—Eprror.] 


HE title to this series of articles on 

e 3 our army is somewhat misleading. 
The fault is not so much with our 

army as it is with ourselves as a nation. 
So far as the units of our army are con- 
cerned—its officers and its men—the 
standard of individual excellence is high. 
‘lhe academy at West Point has long 
held an enviable reputation among the 
training schools of the world, The mili- 
tary education, which used to end when 
the graduate left West Point, is now 
carried on thru a succession of excellent 
post-graduate schools. Under the legis- 


lation enacted ten years ago, when Mr. 
Root was Secretary of War, the capable 
and ambitious officer who is interested in 
his profession can look forward to a long 
course of training, carrying him thru 


the schools of the line and the staff at 
Leavenworth, the War College at Wash- 
ington, and finally, if his capacity stands 
these successive tests, into the General 
Staff. 

As a result, the brains of the army, 
instead of being confined in their activ- 
ities to the drill of a few men at a fron- 
tier post, are engaged at these various 
educational centers in hammering out 
the elements of an intelligent and con- 
tinuous military policy for the United 
States. We are only just beginning to 
reap the fruits of this vital change. It 
was a reform which began at the bottom 
with the younger officers of the army. 
It met with much prejudice and oppo- 
sition at first—opposition which has not 
yet expired ; but its effect upon our army 
and our national military policy is al- 
ready manifesting itself in the spirit of 
intelligent criticism which has _ been 
aroused, and as time passes on is sure to 
be revolutionary in its beneficial effects. 

Again, the enlisted man is doing his 
full share of competent and intelligent 
work. The requirements of modern 
military training upon the soldier are 
constantly increasing. The modern 
artilleryman, whether in the coast or 


field artillery, requires a higli degree of 
technical skill, and must be capable of 
acquiring it. The American regular is a 
carefully selected man. We examine at 
least three applicants in order to get one 
recruit. And taking him all in all, he 
compares most favorably with the regu- 
lar soldier of European countries. 

The trouble with the army’ comes 
down, therefore, to our own lack of an 
intelligent policy in dealing with it. An 
army should be a national organization. 
It should not be a constabulary. Police 
duty is a function of local government. 
To habitually treat the regular army as 
a police is destructive alike’ to the army 
organization and to the local self-reli- 
ance of our States. 

Nevertheless, we are treating our 
army today as if it were simply groups 
of constabulary. The 30,000 men who 
constitute our mobile forces within the 
United States—that is to say, our in- 
fantry, cavalry and field artillery—are 
scattered over the country in forty-nine 
separate posts, each post having on an 
average 650 men. These posts are not 
located with reference to density of 
population, nor with reference to the 
strategic requirements. of national de- 
fense, nor with reference to the econom- 
ical needs of feeding or recruiting their 
garrisons. On the contrary, some 58 
per cent. of the army is scattered over 
that portion of the country lying between 
the Missouri River and the Sierras, 
where there is only a small fraction of 
our population. 

As a result of this, as it has been 
pointed out in the preceding papers, our 
army is not only extraordinarily expen- 
sive to maintain as compared with the 
armies of Europe, but its efficiency as an 
organization has been terribly impaired 
and hampered. It really has no tactical 
organization at all. Its men have no 
opportunity to learn the war game as a 
matter of team play between the differ- 
ent arms. Its infantry, cavalry and artil- 
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lery have no opportunity to work in the 
harmonious un:son which modern war 
requires. Its higher officers receive no 
training in the handling of large forces 
of troops. The time and energy of both 
men and officers is largely wasted on 
non-military matters of administrative 
detail involved in the upkeep of so many 
expensive posts. Soldiers spend their 
time in watching property, officers in 
keeping accounts, instead of learning the 
art of war. And as a result we have 
produced a scattered police force, instead 
of a highly trained body of regulars 
which should be the striking arm of the 
republic in case of need. 

Another effect of our lack of policy 
in dealing with our army can be briefly 
pointed out. Our present army, under 
the legislation of 1901, is organized 
upon a plan which contemplates its ex- 
pansion in time of war to over double 
its peace size. Under the policy of that 
law we are keeping the army in time of 
peace at a skeleton strength. A full 
complement of officers is provided for, 
but the force of enlisted men as it stands 
today is only a fraction of the force 
requisite to fill the regiments and to 
serve under the established force of offi- 
cers. As the regiments and companies 
stand today, they are unfit in size for 
action. The losses of the first few en- 
gagements would put them entirely out 
of service. 

And yet, altho the law thus assumes 
that these miniature companies will be 
raised to full strength at the outbreak of 
a war, there is no machinery provided 
by which this can be done. We have_no 
provision for a trained force of reserves 
who could be called into the ranks at a 
moment’s notice on the outbreak of war. 
Under present conditions we should have 
to fill up the ranks with perfectly raw 
recruits, even assuming that such re- 
cruits could be instantly obtained. The 
result is that our first line of national 
defense in case of a sudden war, instead 
of being a highly trained regular army 
prepared to stand off the enemy’s onset 
while our militia and volunteers were be- 
ing organized, would be a hybrid force 
whose ranks, if they could be filled at all, 
would contain over 50 per cent. of un- 
trained men. 
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The foregoing examples serve to show 
our lack of intelligent system in dealing 
with our army. The necessary remedy 
must come from us as a nation in.Con- 
gress assembled. Legislation is neces- 
sary. And it should not be piecemeal 
legislation, taken under the impulse of 
some special motive or demand, but only 
in the light of the needs of the problem 
as a whole. For that reason the pro- 
posed legislation which has been attached 
to the current appropriation bill recently 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
in my opinion should not be adopted. 
Instead of being the fruit of harmonious 
co-operation with the leaders of the 
General Staff and the War College, it 
has been forced thru against the urgent 
opposition of both those bodies. While 
it contains some features that are un- 
doubtedly good, it contains many that, 
in the opinion of the leaders of the army, 
would be extremely bad, and it would 
only serve still further to accentuate our 
lack of a consistent and harmonious mili- 
tary policy. 

On the contrary, machinery should be 
constructed to bring Congress into closer 
touch with our military problems. A bill 
is now pending before the House of 
Representatives to establish a council of 
national defense, containing representa- 
tives of both houses of Congress and the 
heads, both civil and military, of the 
War and Navy departments. The estab- 
lishment of some such organization 
would, in my opinion, go a long way 
toward insuring a continuous, intelligent 
treatment of our military and navai 
problems. Our future legislation should 
be taken under the supervision of such a 
body. It should be carefully compared 
and acted upon in the light of the pro- 
fessional plan of reorganization which is 
now being prepared and rapidly ap- 
proaching completion at the hands of the 
War College. And it must have behind 
it sufficient public sentiment and popular 
interest to overcome the selfish opposi- 
tion of the localities which now profit 
out of the dispersion of the army. 

These are all matters for us. They 
demand the intelligent interest of the 
citizen just as much as they involve his 
ultimate safety and welfare. 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
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The Soldier or the Ballot in Brazil 


BY DAVID LAMBUTH 


[The press dispatches have indicated of late that all is not quiet in Brazil, but it is not 
quite clear just what the situation is. This article is, we believe, the first to appear that 


explains the situation.—EbDITOoR.] 


HERE’S been a vast amount of 
T criticism, both factious and face- 
tious, poked at South America. 
“All that Europe knows of South Amer- 
ica,” says a Brazilian author, “is that it 
is an enormous continent, thinly popu- 
lated and given over to innumerable 
revolutions.” Much the same is true of 
the state of knowledge—or ignorance— 
in the United States, where the carica- 
turist seizes upon the most spectacular 
trait to represent a continent by—that is, 
its revolutions. This characterization is 
quite as superficial as ready-made classi- 
fications usually are. Revolutions, alas! 
—to be truthful—they have a-plenty and 
to spare. But saying that the race is 
capable of nothing better, or saying that 
these Latin-American republics have not 
yet worked themselves free from the 
unfortunate conditions of their birth— 
these are two very different things. Yet 
the latter is the real truth. 

All these republics are very different 
in situation and power. But one thing, at 
least, they have in common. They were 
colonies conquered, settled and governed 
by military force instead of being the 
natural expansion of an industrial, self- 
governing people. What is more, they 
are military republics, all of them, made 
so by the acclamation of an army—with 
a capital A—which was never a genuine 
expression of the people so much as a 
self-sustaining political entity. Now, 
armies may sometimes be useful, tho 
there are people who doubt it, but they 
are very unsafe foundations upon which 
to rear republics. Rome discovered it. 
South America is coming to do the same. 

To predict that these countries will 
eventually struggle their way to a truer 
form of representative government—that 
they are even now doing it—is quite as 
safe a thing to do as it would have been, 
not so many centuries back, to prophesy 
that the turbulent, individualistic Saxons 


and Danes would develop into a peaceful 
and industrial nation. 

As for the republic of Brazil, she has 
been freer from such disturbances than 
most of her neighbors, yet recent dis- 
patches have chronicled shootings, riots 
and threats of revolution all along her 
4,000 odd miles of sea coast. What is 
the meaning of it? Is it satisfactory to 
say that she is a South American repub- 
lic and therefore merely indulging her 
innate love of revolutions ? 

That is only the caricaturist’s way. 

In a nutshell, the answer is that Brazil 
—without always being fully conscious 
of it, perhaps—is struggling for a more 
perfectly representative and a more thor- 
oly centralized interpretation of demo- 
cratic government. 

The United States of Brazil is im- 
mense. She is spread out along thou- 
sands of miles of seacoast. Communi- 
cation is not of the best, even today. 
Transportation has to be measured in 
weeks. Centralization, therefore, is her 
most difficult problem. Thruout her 
whole history overgrown local powers 
have threatened dissolution. The old 
Emperor, Dom Pedro II, met the danger 
by conciliating it and inviting these local 
leaders to Rio and attaching them and 
their constituencies to the throne. But 
under the republic, since 1889, there has 
been no stern Federal repression. The 
back of the military power, that made 
the republic, was broken by the straw of 
the naval revolt that ended in 1894, and 
under the four succeeding civilian Presi- 
dents the local parties grew readily 
enough into oligarchies, equally oblivi- 
ous of the rights of the people and of the 
interests of the country as a whole. As 
the police system in Brazil forms a sort 
of State militia directed by the State 
government, tho organized as a branch 
of the army, these local administrations 
assumed the arrogance of petty princes 
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under cover of republican forms. With 
a discredited army, from 1894 to 1910, 
and with civilian Presidents who feared 
to wake this happily slumbering dog of 
war, State oligarchies grew yearly more 
dangerous to national unity. 

Under different aspects, it was: still 
the same old question of State’s rights 
which caused our own Civil War. The 
federation in Brazil was a loose one and 
State autonomy had gone too far. How 
could the situation be remedied without 
increasing the power of the Federal 
Government, a cure which, under exist- 
ing conditions, inevitably brought with it 
the danger of militarism? 

As the result of this question with 
which the Government was faced there 
appeared two distinct parties. The Re- 
publican Conservative party, dubbed by 
their opponents Militaristas, urged the 
necessity of a more centralized Federal 
power, but at the same time seemed to 
threaten a military domination by their 
methods. The Civilista party, justly 
remonstrating against the danger of such 
a policy, allied themselves too much with 
the State oligarchies and threatened a 
weakened central Government and a dis- 
rupted nation. 

At the polls in 1910 Marshal Hermes, 
of the Militarista party, triumphed. The 
army was awake and again in the saddle. 
President Hermes has, perhaps rightly, 
endeavored to increase Federal prestige, 
but has unquestionably been unfortunate 
in his methods. When he came to power 
a struggle was going on in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro between the oligarchical 
party in power in the State and the so- 
called Opposicionistas, who were in real- 
ity nothing less than State representa- 
tives of the Republican Conservative 
party. A cry of fraud in elections had 
been raised, and a divided legislature, a 
portion adhering to each party, was 
meeting in different cities. 

Now, Hermes had taken office with a 
strong express’on of his opinion that the 
Federal Government was called upon by 
the Constitution to guarantee the stability 
and continuity of the State governments 
in case of internal disturbances which 
they found themselves unable to quell. 
In the present case he declared that the 
troubles in the State capital were endan- 
gering the peace of the Federal capital. 
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which was just across the bay, and that 
furthermore the Opposicionista party, in 
fighting the oligarchy, represented the 
rights of the people, this being a logical 
inference which was scarcely true. So 
he took the administrative side of the 
question out of the hands of the delay- 
ing Senate, and seated the Opposicion- 
ista candidate by an exercise of Federal 
intervention. The intervention was only 
a show of force and a handful of sol- 
diers, but naturally enough it raised the 
hue and cry of military domination. 

The fat was in the fire. In haif a 
dozen States the Opposicionistas (being 
really the Republican Conservative party 
itself, in disguise) assumed that the Fed- 
eral Government was pledged to support 
them, and began to present opposition 
candidates, and to create disturbances 
that might seem to justify Federal inter- 
vention. 

Now, just in this connection, the his- 
tory of the republic has got to be remem- 
bered. The revolution of 1889 was 
bloodless and at the same time it was 
academic—a characteristic combination. 
That is, it was a revolution by an inter- 
ested party of politicians and military 
men—almost identical with those of 
Portugal—and the people, for the most 
part, have ever since left to the groups 
who made the republic the eminent 
amusement of carrying it on. The peo- 
ple were wise in their day and genera- 
tion, and besides they were busy doing 
other things. Until 1909 there had never 
been more than the one candidate pre- 
sented for the Presidency. In the State 
elections there was usually one ticket 
alone, arranged, of course, by the party 
in power, and duly declared elected. 
Who else was there to elect? 

The sudden and unnecessary appear- 
ance in various States of Opposicionista 
parties very naturally irritated those who 
had considered local politics a private 
monopoly of their own, and disturb- 
ances, which became all too easily the 
excuse for Federal intervention, began 
systematically to occur. In the State of 
Pernambuco, which lies just below the 
nose that Brazil sticks out into the At- 
lantic; in Ceara, which lies a little north 
of it; in Alagoas, just south; and in 
Bahia, half way between Pernambuco 
and Rio, the Opposicionistas presented 
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candidates. In Pernambuco it was Gen. 
Dantas Barreto, Minister of War in 
Hermes’s Cabinet; in Alagoas it was 
Col. Clodoaldo de Fonseca, a nephew of 
the President; in Bahia it was Dr. J. J. 
Seabra, Minister of Public Works in the 
republic. 

In each case nearly the same thing oc- 
curred. The Opposicionista leaders, 
who, it must be remembered, were allied 
to or representatives of the Republican 
Conservative party, were mistreated by 
the State police, who were loyal, of 
course, to the local oligarchical govern- 
ments. These local governments e:ther 
could not or would not provide protec- 
tion for their opponents, who too fre- 
quently stirred up the trouble them- 
selves, and the Federal Government was 
prevailed upon to step in. These inter- 
ventions for the sake of guaranteeing 
the stability and continuity of the exist- 
ing governments took the nature of 
selecting from the legal successors of 
the Governors the first man who gave 
assurance of loyalty to the Federal pol- 
icy and establishing him in the chair. 
Ostensibly the others resigned, and as 
elections go by mandate of the party in 
power, the Federal candidates were thus 
assured election. 

Usually the disturbances were not seri- 
ous. The reports, got up for political 
ends, greatly exaggerated them, But in 
Bahia a too zealous general bombarded 
the city, destroyed the Governor’s palace 
and the public library and damaged some 
other buildings, and killed a few people. 
Thereupon a great protest went up from 
all over the country. State autonomy 
was threatened. Military domination 
stared them in the face. Sao Paulo, the 
most powerful State in the Un‘on, 
backed by a few others, practically laid 
down an ultimatum*and prepared to 
fight. The Federal Government recalled 
General Sotero from Bahia and tried to 
conciliate. 

In the meantime more serious conse- 
quences of the Federal activity began to 
appear. Hermes had gone too far in ‘his 
policy of centralization by annexation of 
governorships. The Opposicionista par- 
ties proposed an ex-Minister of Agricul- 
ture as candidate for the gubernatorial 
chair of Sao Paulo against Rodrigues 
Alves, who had been the third civil 
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President of the republic; and in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul—the south- 
ernmost State in Brazil—Menna Barreto, 
brother of Dantas Barreto, of Pernam- 
buco fame, having succeeded his brother 
to the post of Minister of War, was also 
put up by the Opposicionistas. 

In both States there were instant ex- 
plosions. Sao Paulo, already angry and 
protesting against the treatment of 
Bahia, sent in an ultimatum, declared 
that she had the allegiance of the States 
south of her, began concentrating her 
troops—which are the best drilled in 
Brazil—and prepared for war. Having 
been the home of independence from 
Portugal in 1822, having been the 
strength of the Republican movement in 
1889, she proved not less firm in 1912. 
The effect was immediate. The Repub- 
lican Conservative party saw they had 
gone too far. In attempting to consoli- 
date they were in danger of hopelessly 
disrupting. After a “conference,” the 
Opposicionista candidate was retired 
from Sao Paulo; Barreto himself re- 
fused to run in Rio Grande, and in 
Bahia every attempt was made to appear 
conciliating and strictly legal, tho there 
the Government had largely gained its 
point. In the little State of Espirito 
Santo, where the Opposicionista party 
had also raised the standard of revolt, 
the Goverpment seemed glad to endorse 
the candidate of the local group, Colonel 
Marcondes, and refused to interfere. 

This is a mere outline, of course, of 
what has taken place in the last six 
months for the most part. Thru it show 
the ambitions of politicians who are will- 
ing to sacrifice the country to their own 
ends. Yet both parties have reason in 
their contentions. The Civilista party, 
defeated at the polls in 1909, have strug- 
gled against the “army involving itself 
in the internal affairs of the nation, 
which is the privilege of the civilian 
alone.” Ruy, the leader of the party, 
has again and again repeated: “The 
army which brought about one revolu- 
tion and tasted the divine pleasures of 
sovereignty will never more reconcile 
itself to submission and order.” But 
thru its non-militarism and its alliance 
with the oligarchical State governments, 
it lacks the power to hold the separate 
interests of the States together. It is not 
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yet, certainly, the strong centralizing 
power which Braz.l1 unquesionably needs. 

On the other hand, the Republican 
Conservative party, alias the Mulitarista 
party, masquerading in the _ separate 
States as Opposicionistas, relies far too 
much on the dangerous military arm and 
has proved high-handed, to say the least, 
in its interference in local politics, how- 
ever valuable the result of closer union 
may be. They say they are endeavoring 
to “shake off the oligarchical yoke which 
is the corruption of representative gov- 
ernment.” They are undeniably striving 
for a more centralized Brazil against the 
dangerous length to which the doctrine 
of State autonomy has been carried by 
the Civil party. Yet they bring another 
danger as great. “All events have 
shown,” says one of their own leaders, 
“the impossibility of avoiding the mili- 
tary character which the solution of this 
institutional crisis must assume.” 

It is an interesting commentary upon 
the situation that the same speaker ad- 
mits, rather reluctantly : “The alliance of 
the army with the civil power in earlier 
democratic conquests has brought the 
country to look upon it as the most effi- 
cient aid in the realization of ideas”; 
adding significantly : “The military char- 
acter of the revolution of November 15, 
1889, was the inevitable result of what 
had gone before, and the new regime 
has had to suffer the inevitable conse- 
quences.” 

This constitutional question as to the 
amount of power to be wielded by the 
Federal Government and the extent to 
which a State may be autonomous with- 
out endangering the solidarity of the 
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nation, is one which must be worked out. 
It took four years of bitter civil war in 
the United States. It may take the same 
in Brazil. It has been the disturbing ele- 
ment in national politics for twenty-two 
years and some months. 

The people of Brazil are simple and 
peace-loving. They have always been 
so. They want tranquility, and iittle by 
little are coming to want also a greater 
voice in government. But the monar- 
chical habit of having one’s government 
conducted for one is a strong one in 
sedentary communities. All this while 
the vast reaches of almost uninhabited 
uplands and the Amazon Valley, the few 
railroads away from the well-developed 
coast rim, and the slow transportation by 
water along its immense sea frontage— 
all these make a popular self-conscious- 
ness and solidarity extremely difficult. 

But revolution for revolution’s sake 
the Brazilian people do not want and are 
not going to have. The Civilista cam- 
paign of 1909 and the events of the last 
six months have had a greater educative 
value, perhaps, than the whole twenty 
years preceding. The people themselves 
are waking to expostulate articulately 
against the burden and insecurity of 
militarism. Baron de Rio Branco, who 
was the greatest exponent of peace in 
South America, and Ruy Barbosa, Civil- 
ista leader and peace advocate at The 
Hague, are the best expressions of the 
real attitude of the Brazilian people. 

The present movement is a passing, 
perhaps an unavoidable phase, but it is 
not the end. The end will be the self- 
consciousness of a peaceful people. 


Jutz pe Firora, Minas, Brazte. 


Possession 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY 


I’p like it much if everywhere 

Life could be like a garden fair; 

Yet am I glad fate so disposes 

That ’mid the thorns there are some roses. 


I'd like a safe yet valiant steed 

A car of certain make and speed; 

Yet am I glad with trusty fee. 

To walk green lanes and crowded street. 


Most surely it would pieasure me 
Strange peoples and far lands to see; 
Yet anchored at my narrow door, 
All seas I sail, all lands explore! 


Curtcacgo, ILL. 
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Progressive Democracy 


BY ROBERT L. OWEN 


Unitrp States SENATOR FROM OKLAHOMA, 


ROGRESSIVE democracy is a 

p worldwide movement, not con- 

fined to any State nor to the 
United States. 

It is the natural offspring of the in- 
creasing intelligence of the people, due 
to the printing press. The French 
Revolution burst the bond of monarchy 
with the tremendous declaration of 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” These 
sentiments inspired the Declaration of 
Independence and upon them was 
founded the Government of the United 
States. The peaceful evolution of a 
people in comparative liberty has devel- 
oped in the United States, the most tre- 
mendous advancement ever known to 
the human race. Out of it has sprung 
an infinite variety of invention. The 
telegraph, the telephone, modern trans- 
portation, a wonderful variety of in- 
genious machinery for the making of 
fabrics, metal goods, and every variety 
of the material things that men and 
women desire. Out of this development 
has sprung the modern printing press, 
thru which the. intelligence of the people 
of the United States has been raised to 
a point of average intelligence to which 
no previous part of the world’s history 
bears the faintest comparison. This 
spirit of progressive democracy is devel- 
oping democratic principles in Persia 
and China, and it has reached its highest 
perfection in Australia and New Zea- 
land and Tasmania. 

It accounts for the overthrow of the 
monarchy in Portugal, for the practical 
establishment of the most complete 
democracy in Great Britain and Canada, 
and in the British possessions, under the 
form of a limited monarchy. It accounts 
for the tremendous changes which have 
taken place in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. It explains the practical republic 
which exists in Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, under the 


form of limited monarchies. In 
United States there is rapidly going for- 
ward the perfection of the mechanism 
by which the rule of the people will be 
established. 

Men fully recognize in the United 
States that so-called “representative 
government” has to a greater or less 
degree been diverted by machine poli- 
tics from its original purpose, and, as 
some men say, in an exaggerated sense, 
“Representative government is broken 
down.” In reality, the American people 
are at heart fundamental democrats, 
believing in liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. 

Naturally, the great commercial inter- 
ests of the country have taken advan- 
tage of the unprotected party govern- 
ment of the United States which the 
people had failed to safeguard, and 
therefore the representatives chosen 
under the delegated form of govern- 
ment, thru the precinct caucus and party 
boss and the county convention of ma- 
chine politicians, and the State conven- 
tion of the selected few, has resulted in 
the nomination of men who do not 
really feel that they owe their nomina- 
tion to the people and therefore do not 
give complete allegiance to the people. 
So that there lias grown up in this coun- 
try machine rule government, which 
forms a convenient agency thru which 
special interests might easily operate. 
But with the mandatory primary the 
people were able to nominate their can- 
didates and take power from the hand 
of the corrupt machine politician. 
Legitimate organization is recognized by 
all men as judicious and wise. It is only 
where legitimate organization is divert- 
ed from its true purpose, that is, the 
public good, the general welfare, to pro- 
mote selfish ends and corrupt purposes, 
that it deserves to be stigmatized as “the 
machine.” 
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The initiative and the referendum en- 
able the people to initiate the laws they 
do want and veto the laws they do not 
want. Thru the initiative and referen- 
dum alone can the people hope to pos- 
sess a thorogoing corrupt practices act 
that will overthrow the corrupt machine 
and its bad practices. 

For these reasons the machine men 
disapprove the initiative, the referen- 
dum, the mandatory primary and the 
recall. The commission form of gov- 
ernment carries with it the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall, and is a part 
of the machinery of progressive democ- 
racy. 

Nearly two hundred of the great 
cities of the country have adopted, with- 
in the last three years, this reform, and 
many\of them using the preferential 
vote, with first, second and third choice, 
which!is another part of the machinery 
of progressive democracy, by which the 
people can nominate a successor to any 
public servant in whom they have lost 
confidence. 

The Test of Progressive Democracy. 
—Whenever a man expresses his lack of 
confidence in the majority of the people, 
whenever he says that it is not safe to 
trust the body of the people, that they 
are moved by sudden impulse and pas- 
sion, that they are misled by popular, 
clamor, and speaks of the people as if 
they were a mob unworthy of trust, that 
nominal democrat needs to examine anew 
his democracy to ascertain whether in 
fact he believes in the fundamental 
democracy, that is, in liberty and equal- 
ity, whether he believes in ‘‘equal rights 
for all.” 

The Initiative and the Referendum.— 
The initiative and the referendum has 
just been voted on by California and 
carried by three to one. Oregon adopted 
it over ten years ago. It has now been 
adopted by South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Missouri, Maine, Montana, 
Arkansas and Colorado, Nevada has 
the referendum and will vote on the 
initiative next year, and without a 
shadow of a doubt will adopt it. Ne- 
braska, Washington,- Wyoming and Wis- 
consin have had the initiative and refér- 
endum submitted for popular vote. The 
result no sane man doubts. 

North Dakota, thru its last Legis- 
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lature, has adopted the necessary resolu- 
tion to submit the initiative and referen- 
dum to the next Legislature. Arizona 
has already adopted it in its Constitu- 
tion. The people of Lllinois voted for it 
by over three to one. No man doubts 
that it will pass the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention and be adopted by that 
State. It is a pressing issue in Kansas, 
Indiana and Texas. 

The Legislature in Indiana has sub- 
mitted the draft of a new Constitution, 
authorizing the Legislature to establish 
the initiative and the referendum. 

It is an active issue in Maryland, It 
was submitted to the people of Florida 
by the recent Legislature. Upon this 
issue, Berry in Pennsylvania, in a short 
campaign of four months, received 
384,000 votes, and it is believed that but 
for the unfair count of the political ma- 
chine he would have swept Pennsylvania 
on this issue. Eugene V. Foss carried 
Massachusetts with this as one of his 
declared planks, and thruout the Union 
it is a surging, powerful sentiment 
which is sweeping the country. 

The mandatory primary, the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall, the gov- 
ernment of municipalities by commis- 
sion, the preferential ballot, the right of 
the people to nominate the President and 
Vice-President directly, the publicity of 
campaign contributions before elections, 
are all parts of the purpose of the people 
to restore direct power to the people in 
order that the people may have power 
to protect themselves against the graft 
of those who have usurped the govern- 
ing function for private ends. 

The Recall—California voted for the . 
recall by over three to one. Arizona de- 
clared for it. Oregon has it, and recall 
of the judiciary is provided for in the 
most extraordinary way by the various 
States of the Union. Forty-eight States 
have two ways of recalling judges, im- 
peachment being one way, automatic re- 
call by a fixed tenure and a legislative 
recall by act of legislature being the 
other. Thirty-five States have three ways 
of recalling judges, and three States have 
four ways, including Arizona, for obvi- 
ous reasons. There is no power in 
either party that can stop the growth of 
progressive democracy. 

The development of the Progressive 
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Republicans inside of the Republican 
party is the best evidence of the growth 
of this sentiment. There need be no 
fear whatever of the rule of the people. 
They are more conservative than their 


i 
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progressive leaders. They move slowly, 
very slowly; they are wise; they are 
sane; and they are benevolent in their 
judgments. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 


The Argument of Broken Windows 


BY ANNIE G. 


UCH of the condemnation which 
has been freely poured upon 
the militant section of English 

suffragists is lacking in force and ap- 
plicability because there is behind it no 
clear comprehension of the real charac- 
ter of the movement and of the aim and 
policy of its leaders. Such adjectives as 
“emotional,” “unbalanced,” “hysterical” 
are frequently applied to the women who 
for six years have been using militant 
methods to bring about the enfranchise- 
ment of their sex. Such adjectives are 
certainly inapplicable to women who 
form a disciplined force, which renders 
instant obedience to the commands of its 
trusted leaders. Every move in the mil- 
itant campaign has been planned before- 
hand. Volunteers are called for, when 
danger duty is required, and on every 
occasion on which the women have gone 
to jail after a raid it has been deter- 
mined beforehand in the councils of the 
party who shall be the victims and by 
what means they shall bring themselves 
within the clutches of the law. 

On the 17th of June, 1911—the day 
of the magnificent Women’s Coronation 
procession in London—a truce was de- 
clared by the Women’s Social and Po- 
litical Union, on the faith of Mr. As- 
quith’s pledge that ample time during 
the next session of Parliament should be 
allowed for all stages of the conc’‘liation 
bill, a bill which would have conferred 
votes upon about one-twelfth of the 
women of England. With the declaration 
of the truce every trace of militant action 
disappeared. and tho there was much 
cause for irritation before the truce came 
to an end on November 18, not a sin- 
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gle woman in the ranks of the W. S. 
P. U. gave any occasion for an ac- 
cusation of breach of faith. The end 
came to the truce after Mr. Asquith had 
announced that the Government would 
bring in a manhood suffrage bill in the 
present session of Parliament—an_ an- 
nouncement which, in the words of Mr. 
Lloyd George, ‘‘torpedoed the concilia- 
tion bill.” A great deputation of women, 
composed of representatives from every 
woman suffrage association of Great 
Britain—peaceful and militant—went to 
Mr. Asquith on November 17 to ask the 
inclusion of women in the bill for man- 
hood suffrage. They were met by the 
Premier with a rude rebuff. “I am the 
head of the Government,” Mr. Asquith 
then asserted, “ard I am not going to 
make myself responsible for a measure 
which I do not believe to be demanded 
in the interest of the country.” 

Tricked out of the conciliation bill, 
and refused a place in the great new re- 
form measure of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, the W. S. P. U. publicly pro- 
claimed the truce to be at an end, and 
on November 21 over two hundred 
women were arrested and sent to jail for 
breaking windows—at that time almost 
entirely of government buildings. The 
breaking of windows is not usually con- 
sidered a pleasing or lady-like act. and 
the women who did it are not the kind 
of women whom one would associate 
with the acts of mere hooliganism. The 
women of the W. S. P. U. in prison 
for the most recent raid—that of March 
1—include the octogenarian widow of 
General Brackenbury and her’ two 
daughters: Mrs. Saul Solomon, widow 
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of the South African statesman who was 
of so great assistance to Lord Milner in 
bringing the Boer war to an end; Dr. 
Ethel Smyth, one of the foremost Eng- 
lish musical composers and daughter of 
General T. H. Smyth, C.B.; Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, Dr. L. Garrett An- 
derson, and Mrs. Gurney and Mrs. 
Tuke, both of prominent Quaker bank- 
ing families well known for generations 
of philanthropic workers. 

It is not for nothing that women of 
this standing rise in revolt and take to 
actual fighting, accepting the certainty of 
grievous casualties in their struggle 
against overwhelming odds. Before 
they can be condemned or swept aside 
as hysterical Meenads, two questions 
should be asked and answered: First, 
is the cause for which they are risking 
life and liberty worth fighting for; and 
second, is their plan of campaign likely 
to lead to victory? 

The first question answers itself to 
every liberty-loving son of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. To assert that liberty and 
self-government are not worth fighting 
for would be to stultify the whole his- 
tory of England and America. Is there 
a son or a daughter of the Revolution 
in this country who would dare to con- 
demn the action of the American colo- 
nists in opposing the tyranny of King 
George III and his ministers, or can one 
find an Englishman who condemns the 
struggles by which the English nation 
put a limit to the power of its kings, and 
won the right to make and administer its 
own laws? What men won long ago— 
not without bloodshed and much de- 
struction of property—women are now 
demanding; and.a cause, which has al- 
ways been considered sacred, cannot 
now be judged ignoble or of no account. 

It is the second question to which 
Americans find it difficult to return an 
answer favorable to the women. How 
can breaking windows and going to jail 
be effective in bringing about the en- 
franchisement of women? It may be re- 
membered that the revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonists began with an act of wan- 
ton destruction of private property. The 
Boston tea-party has always been con- 
sidered in the light of a warning to the 
English Government that the colonists 
would not submit to taxation without 
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representation, and had the King and 
ministers been wise enough to heed the 
warning, much bloodshed and misery 
might have been avoided. The whole 
course of English history is a series 
of similar warnings from people, who 
were shut out from share in the gov- 
ernment, that their patience had reached 
the breaking point, and that it behooved 
the Government to hearken to their de- 
mands. Never have the English gov- 
erning classes parted with any of their 
power or their privileges so long as they 
could count on patient endurance by the 
people under their rule. The speech of 
the Right Hon. C. E. Hobhouse—him- 
self a member of the territorial aris- 
tocracy—at Bristol in February, which 
has been seized upon by the English 
press as an incitement of the women to 
violence, did but allude to two well- 
known episodes in the long fight for 
votes for men. “In the case of the 
suffrage demands,” said Mr. Hobhouse, 
in an effort to prove that women did not 
really want to vote, “there had not been 
the kind of popular sentimental uprising 
which accounted for Nottingham Castle 
in 1832, or Hyde Park railings in 1867.” 
The riot at Nottingham, during which 
the castle of the Duke of Newcastle was 
burned to the ground, was one of the 
incidents that were necessary to prove to 
the governing classes in 1832 that the 
unrepresentative character of the House 
of Commons had become intolerable. 
Bristol, where Mr. Hobhouse made his 
speech, was also the scene of riots, dur- 
ing which the Bishop’s palace similarly 
went up in flames. The destruction of 
private property was the convincing ar- 
gument of men who wanted to be admit- 
ted to the franchise, and the House of 
Lords—then the obstacle of reform— 
admitted the validity of the argument 
and passed the Reform Act of 1832. 
It was a similar story in Canada in 
1837. It took the Papineau rebellion 
in Quebec, and the MacKenzie rebellion 
in Ontario, to win self-government for 
Britain’s remaining North American 
colonies. The incident of the tearing 
down of a mile or two of Hyde Park 
railings clinched the argument for re- 
form in 1867, and induced the classes in 
possession of political power to admit— 
grudgingly and inadequately—some of 
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the working men of Great Britain to 
the franchise. Threats to end the House 
of Lords were necessary to induce the 
aristocracy to enlarge the franchise a 
little further in 1884, and to let several 
million more of the working men into 
the represented classes. 

All this time—ever since the intro- 
duction of the first measure for woman 
suffrage in the House of Commons by 
John Stuart Mill in 1867—the women 
had been quietly urging their own cause. 
Education, persuasion, peaceful agitation 
were carried on persistently and pa- 
tiently for forty-five years. Again and 
again it was conceded by ministers and 
members of Parliament that so far as 
argument was concerned the women’s 
case was won; that there was no neces- 
sity for further educational effort. The 
House of Commons had shown its opin- 
ion of the justice of the women’s cause 
by repeatedly giving large majorities to 
bills conferring the suffrage on women. 
But the question was not considered ur- 
gent. It was commonly spoken of as a 


“merely academic question,” and accord- 
ing to English tradition, there was only 


one way by which Votes for Women 
could be raised from the academic stage 
into a vital political issue. This way 
was to force it upon the attention of the 
Government which happened to be in 
power by some form of violence; to 
convince Cabinet ministers that the 
women of England had withdrawn their 
consent from a government in which 
they had no share, and that there were 
only two courses open to the authorities 
—repression, with continually increasing 
severity toward the rebels, or the con- 
cession of the right of self-government. 

So far the Cabinet has chosen the first 
alternative. The ministers have been 
unmindful of the fact that “the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
They have endeavored to crush out he- 
roism and self-sacrifice with the crude 
weapons wherewith men try to repress 
crime. They have not comprehended the 
spirit or the quality of the women to 
whom in the early days of the struggle 
magistrates served out sentences of un- 
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exampled severity for actions that cer- 
tainly could not be called crimes. The 
authorities have met hunger strikes with 
torture, and protests with manacles and 
punishment cells. Now that the women 
have taken a further step in procedure 
and have broken windows, instead of of- 
fering themselves for arrest by their 
persistent efforts to pass the cordons of 
police that guarded the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Government is resorting to 
the clumsy and outworn conspiracy laws 
—in the hope that a weapon which was 
quite ineffective in crushing out agita- 
tions of men may be sufficiently power- 
ful to bring to an end the revolt of the 
women. 

In the meanwhile, no Liberal Govern- 
ment or Liberal Cabinet minister can 
engage for years in efforts to crush 
down a movement for liberty and self- 
government without paying a _ tremen- 
dous price in loss of prestige and of 
principle. The Cabinet which in 1906 
was backed by the largest Parliamentary 
majority of modern times is now in an 
actual party minority in the House of 
Commons. The ministers are divided; 
and the theory of Cabinet solidarity re- 
ceived a rude shock when members of 
the same Cabinet openly appeared on the 
platform on opposing sides of this great 
question. Whether immediate enfran- 
chisement crowns the efforts of the 
women or not, the militant action of the 
W. S. P. U. has resulted in making of 
woman suffrage not an academic ques- 
tion, the solution of which would be in- 
definitely postponed, but the most vital 
and disturbing political issue of the mo- 
ment, and the issue which must be set- 
tled before peace can be restored to the 
nation—peace resting on the only sure 
basis of democratic government—the 
consent of the governed. So much has 
already been effected by militant tactics, 
and the present panic of the English 
Government—the resort to extraordi- 
nary means of repression—is good proof 
that the Liberal ministers are not under 
any impression that the W. S. P. U. is 
a mere aggregation of hysterical Me- 
nads. 


HartrorD, Conn. 














Panama Canal Tolls 


BY LEWIS NIXON 


{Mr. Nixon, soon after his graduation at Annapolis, resigned from the Navy to become 


superintending constructor of the Cramp Shipyards at Philadelphia. 


He resigned that position, 


however, in 1895 and started the Crescent Shipyard at Elizabeth, N. J., where he has built over 


100 ships. 


He has taken an active interest in 


politics and succeeded Richard Croker as 


leader of Tammany Hall’?in 1901, which position he had one year.—Eprtor.] 


HILE some of our people are 
against proper measures for 


rehabilitating our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade from ignor- 
ance, others from foreign interest, and 
others from taking their opinions from 
men. who oppose such rehabilitation, the 
great bulk of our people earnestly desire 
to see our flag afloat as it was in the 
past. 

As our people realize that we are drift- 
ing more and more into hopeless de- 
pendence upon foreign vessels, their in- 
terest in this most impzrtant subject will 
become greater. But while a general un- 
derstanding of the subject is vigorously 
combated by our trade rivals thru the 
spread of misinformation and thru ques- 
tioning the motives of those who are 
doing what they can to bring back our 
flag in our foreign trade, progress is 
slow, and in the. meantime the shackles 
of foreign control are being riveted 
faster. 

The exchange of commodities upon the 
ocean will double within the next twenty- 
five years. If we suffer our various 
products to be interchanged solely thru 
the medium of transportation systems 
foreign to our control, such systems will 
be able, after portioning out our trade to 
their self-interest, to inflict inferior serv- 
ice at disadvantageous rates. 

There is forming an ever strengthen- 
ing control of our carriage in the ships 
of another hemisphere. With such in- 
crease unchecked there is building up a 
system powerful enough to replace com- 
petition by dictation. 

With buying, selling, banking, insur- 
ance and transportation developed to a 
degree that defies successful or possible 
exercise of such factors of commerce by 
ourselves, we shall be reduced to the posi- 
tion of simple producers and consumers, 
giving of our labor and resources to en- 
rich alien peoples. 
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In many cases the disposition and price 
received by the producer are fixt by the 
carrier, so essentially necessary are trade 
connections and distributive agencies to 
the great maritime fleets of the present 
day, and such powers are of course used, 
and properly, whenever possible, to ad- 
vance the material interests of their re- 
spective countries. So long as the pools, 
conferences and countries of another 
hemisphere control inter-American trade, 
they can keep the transportation charges 
in our trade such as they ordain, and 
can continue to throttle the flow of trade 
to our disadvantage. 

To pay charges connected with our 
foreign commerce there is an outflow of 
gold of over $300,000,000 a year. 

While our public now get red in the 
face discussing the tariff, they treat with 
indifference a condition which taxes us 
to a greater amount than we collect at the 
custom house. 

So long have we been indifferent that 
only drastic and compelling measures will 
prevail. We cannot regain our rightful 
share of our own carfiage without dis- 
pleasing others who now think they are 
in possession of vested rights in our com- 
merce. 

We must prefer our own vessels in 
every proper way to meet the ruthless op- 
position of those who oppose every and 
all of our measures except surrender. 

Among other aids would be a prefer- 
ence for our own vessels in Panama 
Canal tells. 

Of course, this is opposed, or if done, 
it must be done in a roundabout way to 
suit foreign nations, that they may the 
more easily remove the handicap. 

But they want us to do nothing. 
Things as they are being so decidedly for 
foreign advantage and our undoing, 
every effort is made to block preferential 
legislation. 

The simplest way among others was to 
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say that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty for- 
bids. 

Of course, when the treaty is shown 
not to forbid preference for our own 
they will furnish other arguments with 
no more foundation, but proving beyond 
question that Barnum’s saying about the 
American public has been elevated into 
a working European doctrine. 

Let us quote from the treaty: 

Article I: 


“The high contracting parties agree that 
the present treaty shall supersede the Conven- 
tion of 19th April, 1850.” (Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.) 


Article II says the United States Gov- 
ernment shall enjoy 


“the exclusive right of providing for the reg- 
ulation and management of the Canal.” 


Article III, Section 1: 


“The Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of COMMERCE and of WAR of all 
nations observing these rules on terms of 
entire equality, so there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any such nation, or its citizens 
or subjects, in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic or otherwise.” 


This is all that is usually quoted, and 
conclusions adverse to us are drawn 

But let us quote from Section 2, Arti- 
cle III: 


“The Canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right ot war nor any act of hostility 
be committed within it.” 


Section 3, Article IIT: 


“Vessels of war shall not revictual nor take 
any stores in the Canal except so far as may 
be strictly necessary, and the transit of such 
vessels through the Canal shall be effected 
with the least possible delay in accordance with 
the regulations in force.” 


Section 4: 


“No belligerent shall embark or disembark 
troops, munitions of war or warlike materials 
in the Canal.” 


Section 5 of Article III: 


“The provisions of this article shall apply 
to waters adjacent to the Canal, within three 
marine miles of either end. Vessels of war 
of a belligerent shall not remain in such wa- 
ters longer than twenty-four hours at any one 
time, except in case of distress, and in such 
case shall depart as soon as possible; but a 
vessel of war of one belligerent shall not de- 
part within twenty-four hours from the de- 
parture of a vessel of war of the other bel- 
ligerent.” 


No one can read Article III except 
thru glasses distorted by foreign sym- 
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pathy and possibly construe such plain 
statements in any way than that we are 
to open the canal 

“to the vessels of COMMERCE and of WAR 
to all (other) nations on terms of entire 
equality.” 


All, I think, will admit that the consti- 
tutional authority for building the canal 
exists in the war power of the United 
States. Two Presidents have confirmed 
this view in their statements that this 
canal is an addition to our war power in 
that it admits of quick transfers of our 
naval forces from one ocean to the other. 

Yet foreign contention is that under 
Section 1 of Article III of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty we cannot discriminate 
in favor of our own commercial vessels, 
and that, therefore, we cannot do so in 
favor of our own war vessels, and that if 
during war with a foreign power we find 
an enemy’s ship in the canal, we cannot 
drive it out, and if it leaves such waters 
we must wait twenty-four hours before 
giving chase, and in view of the fact that 
we exclusively provide “for the regula- 
tion and management of the canal,” if 
any of our men-of-war find themselves 
in the canal when we are at war, they 
must chase themselves out, 

The treaty, of course, means that we 
are in the management of this canal 
built with our money and in territory 
under our sovereignty and flag, and as 
managers we are to treat the vessels of 
war and commerce of other countries all 
in the same way. 

My personal opinion is that this treaty 
should be abrogated, even tho not in any 
way preventing the preference of our 
own vessels, on the score of the infringe- 
ment of sovereign rights and violation of 
the Monroe doctrine. 

With this treaty out of the way we 
could include in our preferential treat- 
ment the ships of the other republics of 
the Western Hemisphere and make of 
Pan-Americanism a binding force and 
enduring benefit to the nations of this 
hemisphere. 

To show how misinformation takes 
root, thru the large measure of foreign 
control of American public opinion and 
thought, I will quote from an article by 
Mr. John F. Wallace, former chief engi- 
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neer Of the Panama Canal, who says in 
Waterways and Commerce for March: 


“It is folly to talk of discriminating in favor 
of American shipping by special rates or re- 
bates granted to American bottoms. In the 
first place this situation was foreseen by 
Great Britain when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was concluded and this point well guarded in 
the interest of British commerce.” 


He further says that at a dinner at- 
tended by him an Englishman of high 
rank said to him: 

“Wallace, civilization is to be congratulated 
that the United States is constructing the Pa- 


nama Canal for the benefit of British com- 
merce.” 


o 
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And he accepts an impossible British 
interpretation gf a treaty, and, perfectly 
contented, thinks if even we had been 
tricked we should manfully assert our 
rights. 

And an attentive reading of his article, 
so much like many others being circulat- 
ed, discloses that his remedy is to knock 
down the few remaining barriers we have 
left to protect our marine from annihila- 
tion. 

This idea that to revive our marine we 
must destroy it loses sight of the fact 
that in the reincarnation we should not 
have the Stars and Stripes at the stern. 


New York City, 


The Three Religions Conference 


BY GALEN M. FISHER 


SECRETARY Of THE Tokyo Y. M. C. A. 


tives of Buddhism, Shinto and 
Christianity, on February 25, 
1912, was a significant event. It is likely 
to be looked back to as one of the most 
important events since the proclamation 
of freedom of conscience in 1889. The 
prime mover in the whole matter has 
been the Vice-Minister for Home 
Affairs, Mr. Tokonami. His tour thru 
Europe and America in 1909 resulted in 
the conviction that religion is an indis- 
pensable and powerful factor in national 
life. He embodied his conclusions, early 
in 1910, in a book which has attracted 
considerable attention. Ever since then 
the matter has been upon his heart. 
Beginning in the spring of Ig11, he 
secured the approval of a number of 
important religious leaders, including 
Christians, and also won the support of 
the elder statesmen. There were, of 
course, many vehement opponents to the 
plan to hold such a conference, but he 
plowed steadily ahead and results already 
have justified his wisdom. 
The eonference itself was held under 
the auspices of the Home Minister, who 
made a brief address to the seventy rep- 


‘ | ‘HE conference of the representa- 


resentatives present, wisely avoiding any 
detailed proposals. 

The motives underlying the plan are, 
I believe, just what Mr. Tokonami has 
publicly given or implied by his state- 
ment. Namely, first to steady and ele- 
vate public morality, which has been dis- 
integrated by the inrush of materialistic 
thought from the West and the break- 
down of the older standards and faiths. 
Included in the uplift of morality was 
the stimulation of loyalty to the Emperor 
and the state. No doubt some of the 
officials supported the plan chiefly be- 
cause they believed it would buttress 
what may be called the conservative 
wing; but I think it is entirely unjust to 
construe the plan as being a bribe to reli- 
gionists to support the status quo re- 
gardless of the acts of the Government. 
It is doubtless true that one indirect 
result will be to rally all serious-minded 
subjects even more devotedly to the sup- 
port of the state and the Imperial House, 
but surely no one could find fault with 
such a result so long as the Government 
is just and so long as the religions are 
not fettered in speech, creed or organiza 
tion. 





























THE THREE 


The 
stated by any official, was to counteract 
the unfortunate effect of the order of 
the late Minister of Education a year 
ago, which instructed the school teachers 
to encourage ancestor worship and faith- 


second motive, not explicitly 


ful visits to public shrines. That order 
led to breaches of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the “freedom of conscience” 
clause in the Constitution, and irritated 
not only Christians, but other liberal- 
minded men. 

The third purpose was to give Chris- 
tianity recognition as a reputable and 
established religion of the Japanese peo- 
ple, thus making public amends, as it 
were, for the suspicion and unfair treat- 
ment of Christianity in the past. 

It is a cause for gratitude that Mr. 
Tokonami and the present Cabinet were 
wise enough to avoid any attempt to 
combine the three religions, or to estab- 
lish a state religion, or to interfere in 
any way with the internal affairs of any 
of the religions. 

The greatest gainer from the confer- 
ence is unquestionably Christianity, both 
because it has been under the greatest 
suspicion and disability, and because it 
has the most vitality to take advantage 
of the newly opened opportunities. One 
of the offshoots of the conference ar- 


ranged by the Government was a ban-. 


quet arranged by leading educators, 
which was attended by two hundred 
prominent religionists, about one-third 
of whom were, Christians. The after- 
dinner speeches were calculated to pro- 
mote: fraternal feeling between the rep- 
resentatives of the three faiths, while at 
the same time the Christian speakers 
made it plain that they did not abate at 
all their convictions of the finality of 
Christianity. 
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A little later the executive of the 
Japanese Church Federation adopted 
three resolutions, the gist of which is as 
follows: First, we shall exercise our- 
selves to treat the representatives of the 
other two religions with courteous con- 
sideration, but shall stand firmly upon 
the substantial and distinctive truths of 
Christianity, and exert ourselves as 
never before for moral reform and the 
national welfare. 

Second, we believe that government, 
education and religion must go hand in 
hand,.but we shall strive to show more 
clearly the respective functions of the 
three and the fundamental authority and 
power of religion. 

Third, the spiritual needs of the nation 
summon us to more aggressive efforts 
for Christian evangelization. 

The results of the conference and its 
accompanying meetings will only work 
themselves out gradually, but in view of 
the fact that nearly everything in Japan 
works from above downward, it is prob- 
able that the general attitude toward 
Christianity will be more favorable than 
for two decades past. All that the 
Christians desire is a fair field and no 
favor; in other words, a_ thorogoing 
application of the “freedom of con- 
science” clause in the Constitution in 
spirit as well as in letter. The Christian 
leaders seem to realize that it is no time 
for them to indulge in denunciation or 
controversy, or to exult in the real vic- 
tory which has come to them. They 
seem resolved to adopt Lincoln’s motto, . 
“With malice toward none and charity 
for all, and courage for the right as God 
gives them to see the right,” to press the 
Christianization of Japan with more 


vigor than ever before. 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 
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An Adventurous Life 


THOsE who have only known or heard 
of Mr. H. M. Hyndman as a pestilent 
agitator and sanguinary revolutionist 
will be surprised, on reading the enter- 
taining record of his richly adventurous 
life,* to discover that the founder of the 
Social Democratic party of Great Britain 
is a man of wealthy ancestry, high edu- 
cation, wide culture, amazing energy and 
unusual literary power. The most inter- 
esting part of the memoirs to the general 
reader will be the intimate account of 
George Meredith, Mazzini, Karl Marx, 
William Morris, Clemenceau and other 
men of might, the sidelights flashed on 
European history, and especially the 
stories of life in Italy, Australia and 
Polynesia before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The whole record is giv- 
en with liveliness, with humor and with 
a vigor that helps to explain how this 
enfant terrible of British political life has 
managed to survive the hatred of foes, 
the dissensions among friends, the blun- 
ders of comrades and the lethargy of the 
masses. 

Probably Mr. Hyndman himself con- 
siders the portion of most value to man- 
kind is the history of the birth and 
growth of the Socialist political move- 

‘ment in England, to which he was mid- 
wife and nurse. Starting as a rich 
young man, with all the advantages of 
education and travel that the world could 
afford, bound by ties of blood relation- 
ship, of delightful friendships and of 
material interest to the ruling classes, he 
yet seems by nature to have been a rebel. 
His own powers of analysis and logic 
and his unusual independence of thought 
had enabled him early to detect the hol- 
lowness of most political party pretenses ; 
his observation of the squalor, ignorance, 
filth and wretchedness in working class 
quarters of England had shocked his 
humanity and patriotism. Therefore, 
when he studied Karl Marx’s great work 
on “Capital,” he readily digested the 





*Tue Recorp or an ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 
M Hyndman. New York: The Macmillan Co 


By H. 
$1.75. 
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strong meat of the word, and, once for 
all, became a thorogoing Socialist. 

On his return to London, after the 
most agreeable experiences among Amer- 
icans, of which he writes with kindly 
appreciation and gratitude, Mr. Hynd- 
man started, in 1881, the Democratic 
Federation. His program for the move- 
ment, set forth in “England for All,” 
scared away a number of the well-to-do, 
who were ready for more democracy, 
but not for socialism. Soon after the 
baby organization was rechristened the 
Social Democratic Federation and advo- 
cated full-blown, uncompromising social- 
ism. Accessions came slowly. Critics 
declared that “Mr. Hyndman persisted in 
calling himself the Social Democratic 
Federation.” But a party that included, 
in 1884, Bernard Shaw, William Morris 
Annie Besant, John Burns and Edward 
Aveling would soon have had a power 
out of proportion to its numbers but for 
one fatal defect. Dissensions broke out. 
First, the Fabian element, protesting that 
Mr. Hyndman was unendurably dicta- 
torial and intransigéant, flocked by them- 


selves and founded the society which has 


been more influential and famous than 
the parent organization. Next, William 
Morris and a number of his admirers 
swarmed off and settled in a new hive— 
only, however, after a few years of com- 
parative impotence, to languish and die. 
Nearly every person of special ability has 
departed from the Social Democratic 
Federation. 

Mr. Hyndman says that the dissenters 
were either cantankerous or treacherous, 
and that he, the founder, was uniformly 
reasonable and amiable, tho determined 
to keep the flag of working-class revolt 
flying high before all foes. On this point 
he is not an unprejudiced witness. 
Among most Socialist groups he is con- 
sidered, even today, as a dogmatic, self- 
willed, intractable “comrade,” an impos- 
sible leader, tho sincere and incorruptible. 
Certainly he did not go untempted. Eng- 
lish Tories, to whom politics is the most 
absorbing of games, have a thousand de- 
vices for seducing an able enemy. To 
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the high honor of Mr. Hyndman be it 
said that now, in his old age, he is par- 
tially impoverished and as uncompro- 
mising as ever. Whether it is equally to 
the credit of his judgment that, despite 
his unusual gifts, he has never won his 
way into the House of Commons, is more 
doubtful. Practical life, and particularly 
political life, is a succession of compro- 
mises. The man or the society that will 
concede nothing and demands everyth'ng 
is apt to find the road impassably rough. 


Some Books of Verse 


Or books of verse on our desk today 
John Carter’s Hard Labor and Other 
Poems" easily takes the lead in realistic 
song. Imprisoned at nineteen for a term 
of ten years because of a burglary com- 
mitted under stress of want, the poet's 
prison songs bear all the marks of a 
thinker and singer of power—a caged 
bird of song. Love in retrospect, friend- 
ship living yet lost, the restiveness of ac- 
tion in the heart but denied to the hands, 


heaven and the stars, earth and its joys, 


felt only in glimpses—these are his 
themes, and he treats. them in many 
moods, the imagination working now in 
scorn, now in passionate hate, but always 
on a basis of agonizing, bewildering fact 
which excludes all mock sentiment. One 
can hardly read these poems without 
tears. 

From such realism without sunshine 
we turn to a hard-working physician, 
Francis Gray Ticknor,? who no longer 
walks the wards of a Southern hospital, 
begging now and then a sheet of white 
paper that he may jot down a happy 
thought for the fireside verse; no longer 
jogs on his gray mare over the wasted 
roads of Georgia, whipping out a pre- 
scription pad that he may preserve an im- 
age of bravery and heroism suggested at 
the last bedside he has visited in his daily 
rounds. His poems, now first collected, 
bear concrete evidence of a man of ac- 
tion, tho not on the field of battle. Some 
of his lyrics for their vitality and charm 
deserve a high place among war ballads 


'HarRD LABoR ‘AND OTHER Poems. By John Cartcr 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 

2Tue Poems or Francis Gray TickKNor. Edited and 
Collected by His Granddaughter, Michelle Cutliff 
_— New York: The Neale Publishing Company. 
2: 
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spirit of the cause they celebrated, and 
its heroes, have ceased to represent the 
ideals for which the Puritans and Cava- 
liers of all the old thirteen colonies 
fought. His valiant verse may surely 
speak for loyalty to ideals that live ever 
in the American heart. “Little Giffen” 
and “Barbara Frietchie” may well stand 
for the silver and gold on the shield 
whose two sides faced two halves of a 
great conflict of ideas. 

Of the many physicians who have 
found heaven in poetic composition, Dr. 
James Newton Matthews*® may be count- 
ed as one of the worthies, despite a rather 
excessive laudation of him by his ad- 
miring editor, who declares that his po- 
et’s collected verse “should be reared in 
a pile to overtop the pyramids.” One 
mav safely place the poet among the 
hearty, jovial, healthy-spirited singers 
whom it would be good to have at the 
bedside in sickness and at the fireside 
over a pipe in the evening. Going the 
rounds of the doctor, like Ticknor, 
Holmes, Weir Mitchell and many a 
cheery disciple of Galen, he found his 
compensation not perhaps in a lyrical 
use of the prescription pad, but by the 
fires of a friend, when the saddle-bags 
had been put away. A sanitary love for 
the neglected, the misprized, appears in 
his verse. He loved his pipe, his hours 
of ease with a brother poet, but he loved 
the heroic in man and woman, and sanz 
it well in such spirited and sympathetic 
verse as “Little Goggles” and “The Cow- 
ard”—the poor coward Dave, who 
“Came to the war on the first wild wave 
That billowed the blue-caps over the land.” 
How happy a figure that is! And what 
a taking lilt has the verse that runs 
genially along common but glad lines, 
like those royal stanzas on “Charlie 
Gibbs” : 

“Now take an’ size ’im up an’ down—I mean 
this Charlie Gibbs,— 

An’ w’en ye’ve measured round his head,— 
w’y, reach around his ribs 

An’ feel his happy heart a-beatin’ time to all 
he sings, 

Like a medder-lark in Aprile, with the morn- 
in’ on his wings 

An’ warm yer han’s agin his blood a-scamper- 
in’ along 


Like a crick ferever flowin’ in the summer uv 
his song.” 





_*THe Lute or Lire. By James Newton Matthews. 
agg by Walter Hurt, Cincinnati: Horton & Co. 
1.50. 
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Few more beautifully suggestive pic- 
tures have been drawn in recent poetry 
than are the Moods, Songs and Dog- 
gerels of John Galsworthy, novelist, 
dramatist and poet.t One of the moods 
may fairly give the spirit pervading them 


all. “The Seeds of Light” the poem is 
called. 
Once of a mazy afternoon, beside that south- 


ern sea, 
I watched a shoal of sunny beams come swim- 
ming close to me. 
Each was a whited candle-flame a-flickering 
in air; : 
Each was a silver daffodil astonied to be 
there; 

Each was a diving summer star, its bright- 
ness come to lave: 

And each a little naked spirit leaping on the 
wave. 


And while T sat, and while I dreamed, beside 
the summer sea, 

There came the fairest thought of all that 
ever came to me; 

The tiny lives of tiny men, no more they 
seemed to mean 

Than one of those sweet seeds of light sown 
on that water green; 

No more they seemed, no less they seemed, 
than shimmerings of sky— 

The little sunny smiles of God that glisten 
forth and die. 


The poems are all short, pithy, contain- 
ing only a single thought, a bit of taking 
landscape with a hunian attachment, a 
reminiscence—but all are finished with 
care, and share in the quaint English 
outland, moor-like atmosphere to which 
every English poet loves to escape. 

In a Sheaf of Poems Mrs. Kiliani® has 
gathered and reprinted, along with vari- 
ous translations of her own, many ver- 
sions, either uncollected or out of print, 
made by her father, Bayard Taylor, and 
scattered thru his many essays on Ger- 
man and French themes. As in his ad- 
mirable translation of “Faust,” he reso- 
lutely refused to reshape his originals as 
to rhythmical forms or to give an Eng- 
lish inspiration to a theme essentially 
German, so the daughter, taking her cue 
from her father, has made some notable 
renderings from the poets of an alien 
mood, from Goethe and Schiller, from 
Victor Hugo, from the Minnesingers. 
How strong they are, and how vivid with 
the color and spirit of the originals, may 
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be best seen in her version of Goethe’s 
“Prometheus” and his “Nearness of the 
Beloved.” Tho sometimes inattentive to 
the demands of the critical reader, who 
would take exception to some of her un- 
English inversions, the translator has 
made a rea) addition to the library of 
song. 

Invention rather than imagination has 
full play in Cara E. Whiton-Stone’s Jn 
a Portuguese Garden. A high verbal 
strain that hardly carries conviction 
either to the understanding or to good 
taste in poetical selection, is too much 
in evidence. In a series of thirty-one 
sonnets, the key is set by such verse as 
this: 

“And ere thou knowest summer will be gone 

And melodies ethereal, note by note, 

From souls of pines will down the immenses 
float 

And then be into new immenses born: 

And thou wilt see the splendors of the morn 

Melt into gaugeless blue, and hear, remote 

Down from the sun’s heart, from an eagle's 
throat 

The revelation of its superb scorn.” 

This is song on stilts, that goes slow 
and hardly keeps up with the pace of far 
less ambitious rimesters, content to use 
their natural legs. The author has much 
better stuff in him, 

The courtship of Psyche by. Eros, the 
marriage and subsequent discontent of 
the bride with her day-long absentee 
husband, whose duties in the “every- 
where” limit his hours of ease and dal- 
liance in this world—is the theme which 
Francis Coutts’? pursues in luxurious 
verse, with somewhat of the freedom of 
the Elizabethan poets, up to the point 
where the soul, “housed in the handsome 
dust,” is persuaded to be as happy as she 
can well be, until, divested of the hand- 
some dust, she can become happy in the 
“everywhere” herself. 


Syndicalism 

In our editorial columns this week we 
discuss the philosophy of syndicalism, 
and it is well to mention here a few books 
on the subject, for this new form of the 
labor movement, which now threatens to 
become dominant, has risen so rap‘dly 
that it is not easy to keep track of it. 





*Moops, Soncs anv Doccerets. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. $1. 

5A Suear oF Poems. Translations by Bayard Tay- 
lor and Lilian Bayard Taylor Kitani. Boston: Rich: 
ard G. Badger. The Gorham Press. $1.50 





®In A PortTUuGUESE GARDEN AND OTHER VERSE. By 
Cava E, Whiton-Stone. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.50. 

Francis Coutts. New York: John 
$1,25. 


™PsycuHe. By 
Lane Company, 
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Most of the literature is in French, where 
syndicalism first assumed definite shape 
and became articulate, but the [English 
reader may refer to the timely volume 
on the syndicalist movement, written by 
Sir Arthur Clay. Altho the book is 
largely devoted to arousing the British 
workingmen and public to the dangers 
of syndicalism, the account of its history 
and aims is fair enough and gives a gen- 
eral survey of the progress of the move- 
ment in various countries in recent years, 
such as is not to be obtained elsewhere 
in so convenient a form. 

The metaphysician of the movement is 
M. Sorel, who has constructed an elab- 
orate system of philosophy in justification 
of “direct action,” including violence and 
sabotage, expounded in three volumes,’ 
and a monthly review, /ndépendance. An 
elaborate and careful study of the whole 
subject has been made by M. Challaye. 

But the general reader will probably 
_ prefer the compact exposition and criti- 
cism of The Syndicalist Philosophy,* by 
M. Guy-Grand. The especial value of 
the book lies in the care the author has 
taken to show the relation of this indus- 
trial movement to the various moral and 
philosophical tendencies of the times, 
such as the present conflict between 
intellectualism and mysticism, the revival 
of paganism under the influence of 
Nietzsche, and in particular the other 
attack, which is now being made against 
the republic from the opposite quarter, 
from the Nationalists. M. Guy-Grand 
devotes another of the handy volumes of 
the Etudes contemporaines serjes to the 
philosophy of the Nationalists, who favor 
Church and King, tho personally they 
believe in neither, and who bitterly hate 
all Jews, Protestants and fore’gners, 
especially Germans. 


The Modern Woman’s Rights Movement. 
By Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Schirmacher has made a historical 
survey of the woman’s rights movement 





ISYNDICALISM AND LaBour. Notes upon some as 
pects of social and industrial questions of the day. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.25. 

*REFLECTIONS SUR LA VIOLENCE. 
Procrts. LA DécomposIT1ion pu 
Georges Sorel. Paris: Riviére. 

SSYNDICALISME REFORMISTE ET SYNDICALISME REVO- 
LUTIONNAIRE, By Félicien Challaye. Paris: Alcan. 

‘La PHILosopHIeE SyNDICALIsTe. LA PHILOSOPHIE 
NATIONALISTE. Br Georges Guy-Grand. Paris: Ber 
nard Grasset. 2 franes each 
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in all countries of the world, with the 
usual painstaking German accuracy. 
The rise of the movement in America 
dates from 1848, the year of general un- 
rest in Europe and of much revolution- 
ary activity, and from that date to the 
present Dr. Schirmacher has allowed 
few important facts to escape her vigi- 
lant research. She speaks of Germany 
with authority, and it is interesting to 
see just how a German woman of un- 
usual gifts feels concerning the subyec- 
tion of women in her native country. 
She is too dignified and scholarly to rant 
about it, but there is an air of quiet 
determination in her discussion, which 
bodes ill for the authority of the German 
man when the mass of women reach the 
author’s conclusion : 

“In no European country has the woman’s 
rights movement been confronted with more 
unfavorable conditions; nowhere has it been 
more persistently opposed. . . . Educating is 
always a slow process; but it inspires limitless 
hope. The movement hopes to secure the hap- 


piness of woman, of man, of the child and of 
the world by establishing the equal rights of 


“the sexes.” 


Charles Dickens as Editor: Being Letters 
Written by Him to William Henry 
Wills, His Sub-Editor. Selected and 
Edited by R. C. Lehman. With Por- 
traits. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Company. $3.25. 

For more than twenty years Dickens, 
in addition to his many literary and other 
activities, served the reading public suc- 
cessively in three distinctly high-class 
periodicals. He was one of the founders 
of the London Daily News and the chief 
of Household Words and All the Year 
Round. His chair as editor was a mov- 
able one; sometimes it was altogether 
peripatetic; yet, wherever it was, the 
editor-in-chief handled the literary mate- 
rial in its final polish—handled it often 
without gloves, tho preferably with a 
tender touch for modest worth. Many 
an article by a friend, by a promising 
fledgeling in letters, by a bungler, by 
some thusy-musy head like that on the 
shoulders of his friend Leigh Hunt, 
whose Harold Skimpole days were al- 
ready down in fiction, got the illum- 
inating flash thru the kindness of the 
editor, who seems to have sat up nights 
rubbing in the electric fluid and read- 
justing the facts, “Nothing can be so 
damaging to Household Words,” he 
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says, “as carelessness about facts. It is 
as hideous as dullness.” That he was a 
good editor, patient, yet capable of snap- 
piness, is apparent everywhere in the 
assortment of four hundred and fifty 
odd letters from which the present com- 
piler, Mr. Lehman, makes his selection. 
That he had a soft heart and tossed 
about the sterling gold of England much 
as Sir Walter Scott’s heroes tossed their 
well-filled purses, is also apparent. A 
large heart, an open hand, a mind that 
caught every facet of life that yielded 
any prismatic glow—these were his. 
Sometimes you see him critically exam- 
ining the moonstone. All that glitters is 
not necessarily gold in the editorial 
world. Writing of a certain number of 
his weekly, he says: “It is an awfully 
and solemnly heavy one—I saw it last 
night and had a nightmare. I doubt if 
anything so heavy, except stewed lead, 
could possibly be taken before going to 
bed.” He could work hard. Once, when 
the peripatetic chair had come to a halt 


in London, and the sub-editor was away. 


on vacation, he writes to him not to 
hurry home. “I shall throw my hat into 
the ring at 11, and shall receive all the 
punishment that can be administered by 
two numbers on end, like a British glut- 
ton.” Every editorial sanctum ought to 
have a copy of the letters, and cut the 
leaves. 


Three Plays by Brieux. With preface by 
Bernard Shaw. English versions by 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw, St. John Hankin 
and John Pollock. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $1.50. 

Shaw is as witty as ever and more 
right than usual in his fifty-page preface. 
It is indeed illogical and altogether 
wrong to allow all the attractions of 
vice to be presented in the theater and 
to taboo any presentation of its frightful 
penalties. But the difficulty lies, not so 
much in the stringency of the laws or 
the narrowness of public opinion, as it 
does in the inevitable fact that the latter 
class of plays: are necessarily “unpleas- 
ant,” to use Shaw’s own _ phrase. 
Whether pathology, either physical or 
social, is a suitable theme for the public 
theater is questionable, but the reading 
of such plays is not open to the same 
objection and much good may come 
from a wider acquaintance with Brieux’s 
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exposures of the seamy side of modern 
life. Certainly no other dramatist, in 
France or elsewhere, is making such a 
vigorous attack upon deeply rooted evils. 
He began with the castigation of par- 
ticular professions. The callousness of 
doctors formed the theme of “The Eva- 
sion,” and the corruption of the judi- 
ciary by politics the theme of ‘““The Red 
Robe.” But in the later plays here 
translated he treats of sexual problems, 
of race suicide, of mercenary marriage 
and of the diseases of vice. So rapid 
has been the advance in public opinion 
that the reform Brieux advocates in the 
most terrible of these plays, “Damaged 
Goods,” is already being’ put into effect 
in this country, and some clergymen and 
some States are requiring a clean bill of 


health from all candidates for matri- 

mony. 

Maurice Maeterlinck. A Study. By Mon- 
trose J. Moses. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $1.25. ' 


This is the most useful book about 
Maeterlinck for the general reader in 
English, since it includes a sketch of his 
life and personality and an analysis of all 
of his works. As usual, Mr. Moses has 
been indefatigable in looking up the 
literature of his subject. He has looked 
up references, traced out analogies, un- 
earthed sources and compared criticisms 
until he doubtless knows more about 
such things than Maeterlinck himself. 
The chapter on “Maeterlinck the Poet” 
contains much new material in regard to 
his first and only book of verse, “Serres 
Chaudes,” written at the age of twenty- 
six. The discussion of the dramas and 
operas is also very complete. On the 
other hand, Mr. Moses gives too little at- 
tention to Maeterlinck’s importance as 
an interpreter of nature and exponent of 
the scientific view of the world. 


Studies, Military and Diplomatic, 1775- 
1865. By Charles Francis Adams. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The ten essays which appear in this 
volume were written at different times 
within the past fifteen years, and, for the 
most part, read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. Mr. Adams dis- 
cusses such subjects as the battles of 
3unker Hill and New Orleans, the ethics 
of secession, the character of Gen. Rob- 
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ert E. Lee, and the attitude of Queen 
Victoria toward this country during 
the Civil War. He shows everywhere 
a power of critical analysis and a 
soundness of judgment which give value 
to his: work as an example of his- 
torical method. Particularly interesting, 
for this reason, is the essay on “An His- 
torical Residuum” ; it has all the mystery 
and triumphant unfolding of a detective 
tale. No better illustration could be 
found of the way in which anecdotes, by 
virtue of mere repetition, find their way 
into print and come to be regarded as 
historical facts. Similarly, Victoria’s 
intervention in the “Trent” affair, which 
has been described with such circum- 
stantiality and so widely believed, is 
shown to be altogether myth’‘cal. 


Literary Notes 


.A new illustrated monthly magazine, 
Western Engineering, made its appearance 
the first of Apri! It is published in San 
Francisco and devoted chiefly to the water- 
power, petroleum and transportation problems 
of California, but includes also a digest of 
general engineering literature. 

.. Vice-Principal F. W. Bussell gives a 
keen and detailed criticism of the inner con- 
tradictions and “lurking antinomies” of Sto- 
icism in his scholarly volume, Marcus Aurelius 
and the Later Stoics, one of the best contribu- 
tions to the series of The World’s Epoch- 
Makers. (Scribners; $1.25.) 


....Emerson Hough’s John Rawn (Bobbs; 
$1.25), dedicated “to Woodrow Wilson, one 
of the leaders in the third war of American 
Independence,” is an extravaganza of Amer- 
ican commercialism as personified in the mid- 
dle class egotist, John Rawn. The book is 
not only strong—it is odoriferous. 


..Negro dialect, Southern roses, pretty 
girls, honorable gentlemen, and “Yankee” vil- 
lains are the ordinary ingredients for a South- 
ern love stery. Sidney, by Modeste Hannis 
Jordan (New York: Cosmopolitan Press; 
$1), is no exception to this rule of sectional 
romance, tho it is pleasantly written. 


.Several years ago Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) wrote for a periodical some 
devotional studies based on the lives of vari- 
ous characters mentioned in the gospel stories 
of the Resurrection. These studies are now 
published in a volume entitled Children of 
the Resurrection. (Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1.) 
Amélie Rives are like hys- 

They vacillate between a 


... Books by 
terical women. 
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gentle, pure-souled passivity and a virago at- 
tack of impetuosity. Hidden House (Lippin- 
cott; $1.20), a story of dual personality, be- 
longs to the latter type. It abounds in good 
descriptions, in rather grandiose sentences 
about life, and in superstitious mysticism. 


.The Mystery of Mary, by G. L. H. 
Lutz (Lippincott; $1), is the kind of novel: 
one buys on the way to the train and drops 
on the seat when ready to leave. It is a 
time-killer of the simplest sort. The heroine 
escapes from a villain to fall into the arms of 
an honorable lover and inasmuch as it all 
happens along a railroad track it possesses 
a certain originality of scene. 


..Some sincere and thoughtful criticism 
is scattered thru the pages of Edwin Bjdérk- 
man’s small volume of essays, in which he an- 
swers affirmatively the old question, Js There 
Anything New Under the Sun? (Kennerley : 
$1.25). The sympathetic studies of men like 
James, Bergson and Galsworthy make pleas- 
ant and profitable reading. 


..Those who have felt compeiled to 
move from the old intellectual standards of 
faith in order to meet the new currents of 
thought will find justification and comfort in 
reading Christianty, an Interpretation (Long- 
mans; $1.20), by Dr. S. D. McConnell, whose 
interesting chapters show how far one may 
go and still be truly Christian. 


..In The American Journal of Philology, 
Professor Gildersleeve in one of those delight- 
ful notes of his gives us a couple of verse 
translations of Greek epigrams well worth 
quoting. One is: 

“How came I? is a question claims reply. 

Whence am I? will have answer at my hands. 

Why came I? is a problem that demands 

To be resolved. Just to depart, to die? 

How came I? Why, no matter how I try 

Each Argo of adventurous thought but lands 

My seeking spirit on a waste of sands. 

How can learn, naught knowing but a why? 

Naught was I when I came, and I shall be 

Nothing again, just as 1 was before, . 

Nothing and naught is all the race of man; 

What is there in the world that’s left for me, 

Save joyance from the wine-god’s purple store, 

The cure-all holden in the toper’s can?” 

...Earl L. Bradsher makes Mathew Carey 
the subject of his doctoral dissertation, issued 
from the Columbia University Press (Lemcke 
& Buchner, agents; pp. 144; $1.25). The sub- 
title is: “A Study in American Literary De- 
velopment,” and the Philadelphia editor, au- 
thor and publisher doubtless merits the critical 
study given here. Carey was born in Dublin 
in 1760, and it was as a publisher that he made 
his chief reputation. The historian of copy- 
rights will find interesting material here. But 
nothing other than “material” is to be found; 
this thesis is no better than most of the Ameri- 
can monographs deemed by faculties “contri- 
butions to knowledge worthy of publication.” 
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.In My Larger Education, by Booker T. 
Washington (Doubleday, Page; $1.50) the au- 
thor begins in his experiences where he left 
off in “Up from Slavery.” It is a thoroly in- 
teresting book, full of personal experiences 
with men that the world likes to know of. 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, both of whom 
he greatly admires, and business men of high 
rank, and educators. We learn from it afresh 
Dr. Washington's educational theory, which he 
has worked out in Tuskegee. In his conclu- 
sions he gives hardly full credit to the insti- 
tutions of a higher type, of which there are a 
few that deserve more praise than he gives 
them. We observe that the pages are disfig- 
ured with spellings which may be designated 
as Briticisms of a sort in this country obso- 
lete. The word colored appears often and al- 
ways with an intruded u. 


..From the Association Press we re- 
ceive “a collection of verse for youth,” en- 
titled, Poems of Action, chosen and edited 
by David R. Porter, M.A. (Oxon.). The 
compiler’s hope has been to cultivate the in- 
born love for poetic thing in life, sometimes 
“stifled by the obligatory use of school read- 
ers,” sometimes “checked by the materialistic 
tendency of North American life.” The fol- 
lowing living authors are represented: W. B. 
Yeats, Henry van Dyke, Bliss Carman, C. G. 
D. Roberts, Henry Newbolt, Arlo Bates, Aus- 
tin Dobson, Edwin Markham, G. E. Wood- 
berry, Hermann Hagedorn, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Alfred Noyes, A. C. Benson, Rudyard 
Kipling. The anthology is not, however, lim- 
ited to our own age, contemporary and cath- 
olic tho the collector shows himself to be. 
The volume is one to be placed in the hands 
of every boy whose imagination can be fired 
by ‘good verse. 


..Having for his successor as Maeter- 
linck’s translator Mr. Teixera de Mattos, Mr. 
Alfred Sutro is able to write very frankly ot 
the translator’s function, in his interesting in- 
troduction to the Belgian master’s five act 
drama Aglavaine and Sélysette (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.; $1.25). “The translator who cares for 
his work must,” he writes, “while translating. 
cease to be himself, he must be a reflex of the 
other, trying to think his thoughts, to feel as 
he felt; he must reproduce not only the bare 
words, but the lilt, the flow, the music, the 
hesitation and eagerness.” There are few such 
translators in the Anglo-American kingdom of 
letters! But if Mr. Sutro’s theory is an alto- 
gether sound one, how careful one should be 
before opening shop as any kind of translator 
at all. Mr. Sutro pays a sincere tribute to his 
master; one translator, at least, has nothing to 
regret in the choice he made. “A large, heav- 
ily built man,” he describes Maeterlinck. “Per- 
haps my shyness appealed to him, himself one 
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of the shyest of men”"—a man who has run 
away from lionizing. At their first meeting, 
“he talked,” Mr. Sutro goes on, “slowly and 
hesitatingly at first, then with great eagerness, 
about Meredith, Swinburne, Browning, Hardy 
—of any one, except himself. And since then 
we have met very often, and he still never 
talks of himself.” 

“He loves what he writes, writes only of what_he 

loves; and the thing once written passes on, indiffer 
ent, and turns his eyes elsewhere. The author’s vanity 
is unknown to him; he reserves his enthusiasm for 
the works of others. And the only subject on which 
you cannot interest him is precisely the subject of 
Maeterlinck.” 
“He is a man of the theater,” Mr. Sutro writes 
of Maeterlinck, and possessed of instinctive 
technic. But he has created “a method of his 
own.” “The Blue Bird” seems to Mr. Sutro 
to mark a change: “the philosopher gave place 
to the child.” Yet he had not, in the current 
phrase, “written down—”; on the contrary, 
here was his ripest thought.. “Had he not, 
daring greatly, let little Tityl declare that 
‘there are no dead?’” And it was the: direct 
appeal that this play of his, which remained 
unstaged for two years after its completion, 
made when it once was produced, its direct 
appeal “to the great mass of the people... 
‘the guardians of the watch fires of the tribe,’ ” 
that pleased Maeterlinck most. 


Pebbles 


A FOREIGNER who attended a prayer meeting 
in Indiana was asked what the assistants did. 
“Not. very much,” he said, “only they sin and 
bray.’ 


THE GENTLE CRITIC. 
\ dismal occupation mine,” 
The gentle Critic cried, 
“To castigate one’s dearest friends 
And lacerate their pride 
Oh, what a painful thing it is 
To cavil and to chide! 


“Whenever there’s an opening 
I always have the blues, 
And to the kateful theater 
I fare in leaden shoes. 
And what a bitter task it is 
To ventilate my views! 


“Indeed it is a gloomy trade 
To reprobate and ban, 

For actors are a kindly folk 
Who do the best they can; 

And, oh, it is a joyless job 
These kindly folk to pan. 


“T weep for them,” the Critic said 
“T deeply sympathize,” 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes, 

While sorting from his adjectives 
Those of the largest size. 


—Bert Leston Taylor, in the Chicago Tribune, 
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A Cabinet Officer on the Tariff 


Ever since the end of the Civil War 
the Republican party has supported and 
enacted heavy protective duties on for- 
eign products. It was desirable to 
secure a large revenue, and a high tariff 
was a most available way. It brings in 
a handsome revenue, and it is not con- 
sciously burdensome to the consumer. 
The value of the tariff for revenue natu- 
rally led to a defense of it, as affording 
protection to our products against for- 
eign competition. The opposing Demo- 
cratic party had inherited from before 
the war a contrary theory, which allowed 
duties solely for revenue; but the Repub- 
lican party had inherited no such doc- 
trine. It was the descendant of the Free 
Soil and Liberty parties, and they grew 
up before the war from out the member- 
ship of both the old parties, Whig and 
Democrat. 

But the doctrine of protection was 
after the war adopted by the Republican 
party. Doubtless many of its members 
were restive under it, but submitted for 
the sake of a revenue sufficient to pay 
our pension bills and the interest on our 
war debt. Of late, the Western insur- 





gents have been denouncing the tariff of 
their party, but if it was proposed that 
sugar or wool should come in free they 
were quickly in arms. The Republican 
party has been for nearly fifty years an 
advocate of protection, but now we see 
a change coming. One will soon be 
allowed to call one’s self a Republican 
and yet be a foe to protection. 

Not the insurgents alone give us evi- 
dence to this effect, but of all men the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the very 
watchdog of protection. The man who 
might be expected to cry for protection 
that he might fill his Treasury, this man 
has during the last week opened a broad- 
side on the tariff. The two parties, he 
tells us, are at one on the subject, so far 
as policy is concerned. Both agree that 
the tariff should be reduced; they differ 
only in bare theory. One wants it to 
raise revenue; the other wants it to raise 
revenue plus protection ; both think it too 
high now and want it reduced; the dif- 
ference is academic, not practical. He 
tells us: 

“The two parties are now working in the 
same direction, tho dealing in different shib- 
boleths and adhering to antagonistic theories. 
Both want reduced tariffs. . Neither party 
believes in free trade; and consideration of 
that may for the near future be eliminated.” 

But not in the more distant future, 
according to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Here he talks as the full free 
trader that he is, but quite consistently 
with his still holding to the doctrine 
which as a Democrat he held before he 
left the Democratic party to ally himself 
with a Republican administration. He 
continues : 

“Remote, however, as is the prospect of free 
trade in this country, and academic as the 
question is today, it is hard to see how any 
one can doubt that free trade will ultimately 
be the policy and practice of this country and 
of all other enlightened and self-reliant coun- 
tries as well. The theory that we must make 
in our own country everything we consume, 
and the theory that it is true prosperity to 
cut down and cut up, mine and burn, mine and 
melt, and parcel out as fast as possible every 
bit of the resources of nature, will fade out 
as civilization advances. It is simply impossi- 
ble to conceive a free road to civilization and 
human progress unless the tariff walls are 
eventually and in the long run broken down. 
The protective system may do well enough 
for the present stage of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, but it won’t do for a civilization that is 
much more advanced, nor for a human prog- 
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ress and a human brotherhood that is better 
conceived.” 

Prof. William G, Sumner or Henry 
George could.hardly have put the argu- 
ment for free trade more clearly and 
positively than this. He sees that we 
have free trade between our States, 
much to our advantage, and every en- 
largement of terr:tory that breaks down 
tariff walls has been of benefit, and he 
desires tariff reduction, but not yet tariff 
destruction. He wants it reduced gradu- 
ally and along the methods of the Repub- 
lican party, by scientific study of the cost 
of production in this and other countries, 
and not by any haphazard guesswork. 

We may fa‘rly conclude that Secretary 
MacVeagh is right in this conclusion and 
that the Republican party is and must be 
inclusive enough to embrace the advo- 
cates both of theoretic free trade and 
theoretic protection, at least for the 
present. Both are walking and working 
together and must for years to come. 
The difference between the two parties 
is insignificant. Indeed, it is difficult to 
say in what they do differ. They in- 
clude, in each party, those who would 
protect sugar and wool and those who 
would admit these products free of duty. 
Each has its insurgents, who, on ether 
side, will vote with the other party, It 
may be that we dre getting ready for a 
new alignment of parties. 

The conflict between the two parties is 
mostly a matter of words. In this State 
the Republican plaform just adopted is 
positive in favor of “protection to Amer- 
ican workmen.” But it does not go 
further. It does not ask for protection 
to the American manufacturer. On the 
contrary, it—like the platform of the last 
national convention—skilfully avoids this 
by limiting protection to “the difference 
between the cost of production in this 
and in other countries.” That means 
reduction, but does not say so. The 
Democratic platform, adopted the next 
day, begins with an extravagant absur- 
dity : 

“The Democracy of the State ot New York, 
in convention assembled, reaffirms its belief 
‘that most of the evils in the public life of 
the country spring from the exactions of the 
present iniquitous tariff law, under which 
monopoly is fostered, competition is destroy- 


ed, waste and extravagance in public expen- 
ditures are encouraged, the prices of the nec- 
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essaries of life increased out of all propor- 
tion to the earning capacity of the people, and 
the fundamental virtues of economy and hon- 
esty have been banished from the public serv- 
ice, 

Whatever evils come from an exces- 
sive tariff, they are not the cause of 
present evils, witness the late unparal- 
leled strike in Great Britain, a free trade 
country. Those who wrote that plank 
know better. The two parties abuse each 
other, but both want protection and both 
want reduction. Where to reduce and 
where to protect is the selfish question. 

What, then, are the differences be- 
tween the two parties? Is it the differ- 
ences between the “ins” and the “outs”? 
It is this, and perhaps something more, 
but the platforms do not fairly tell us. 
Perhaps new parties are in the making, 
which will have real policies as well as 
cobweb theories. 


& 


The Philosophy of Syndicalism 


Ir is curious to notice that as soon as 
syndicalism comes into the field socialism 
appears safe and moderate by compar- 
ison, and attracts even the conservative 
members of the community as the lesser 
of two evils. A conspicuous illustration 
of this effect is seen just now in Eng- 
land. Up to the present the labor move- 
ment there was composed of two factors : 
unionism and socialism. The trades 
unions were regarded as model institu- 
tions of their kind, minding their own 
business, running co-operative siores, 
accumulating large funds for the support 
of members and their families, con- 
ducting strikes solely for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of their particular 
trade and without systematic and author- 
ized violence. Then came the socialists, 
and the movement assumed a political 
character. The union funds were used 
for electing labor representatives to Par- 
liament and are securing the enactment 
of a series of reform measures, such as 
old age pensions, labor exchanges and 
insurance for sickness and unemploy- 
ment. Such socialistic proposals as the 
national ownership of coal mines were, 
however, regarded as chimerical and 
dangerous by the British public. But all 
of a sudden papers of various parties are 
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voicing a demand for the Government to 
take possession of the mines and work 
them as the only salvation of the coun- 
try. Salvation from what? From syndi- 
calism, which has now for the first time 
crossed the Channel and appeared as a 
factor in a labor contest. ‘The .present 
great coal strike is on the whole being 
conducted on the old-fashioned trade 
union lines. There has been no violence 
and the aim is simply to obtain a mini- 
mum standard of wages for under- 
ground men. This is well deserved and 
would probably be granted by the own- 
ers did they not fear that it would prove 
the entering wedge of syndicalism, for 
pamphlets have been discovered in circu- 
lation among the miners advocating the 
complete syndicalist program. After the 
minimum wage was secured the plan pro- 
posed the adoption of the “irritation 
strike,” that is, delay, slack work and 
deterioration of product, until the mines 
ceased to be profitable and the companies 
were ready to surrender them to the 
miners to work at their own will and 
profit. 

In the United States syndicalism has 
been longer known and has of late gained 
many adherents from the ranks of both 
socialism and unionism. The movement 
first became formidable in Colorado, and 
there some years ago its theory was first 
called to the attention of the American 
people by that startling reply which a 
member of the State Legislature sent 
from Cripple Creek when the Governor 
telegraphed to know if he should send 
troops to that disturbed region. The 
reply was to this effect: “No need for 
troops. Miners in peaceful possession of 
the mines.” Syndicalism has come con- 
spicuously to the front in Massachusetts 
in the Lawrence strike, wh'ch is conduct- 
ed by the Industrial Workers of the 
World, a syndicalist organization. Both 
Haywood and Ettor are reported to have 
advised the use of sabotage as a weapon 
to secure their ends; for example, the 
putting of emery powder in the bearings 
of the machinery. 

But it was in France that svndicalism 
was born and has reached its highest de- 
velopment, both in theory and practice. 
The term is derived from the French 
name for labor unions (syndicats), and 
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the policy was developed by the national 
confederation of the unions (Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail). The C. G. T., 
as it is generally called, is managed by a 
committee of seven men, all of the work- 
ing class, and it has become within the 
last ten years the dominant force of the 
labor movement, daily becoming more 
conscious of its power and clear in its 
aims, contemptuously. shoving aside the 
older ideals of socialism on the one hand 
and trades unionism on the other, defy- 
ing the Government and threatening to 
destroy the whole industrial system. The 
socialist aims to secure control of the 
state, by peaceful political methods if 
that is permitted, or, at the worst, by an 
armed revolt. The syndicalist, on the 
contrary, does not believe in the state. 
He does not believe that there is such a 
thing in reality. So, instead of trying to 
overthrow the state, like the anarchist, or 
seize it, like the socialist, he would get 
rid of it by simply denying it. How do 
we get rid of ghosts? By bombs? By 
votes? No, by realizing that the ghost 
is a figment of the imagination. 

Let all of the workingmen in the 
country lay down their tools on a given 
signal from the C. G. T. What happens? 
At once, without a blow, the Government 
becomes a nonentity, the capitalist be- 
comes powerless. Nothing remains ex- 
cept the trade unions, which then assume 
control of their respective industries and 
run them in their own interests, electing 
their own foremen, setting their own 


hours of labor, charging what they 
please for their products. Such is the 
theory of the general strike. It is recog- 


nized as a mere theory by some of the 
leaders. But, say they, all great social 
movements have had similar impossible 
ideals, all are based on “myths”; the 
faith of the early Christians in an ap- 
proaching millennium; the faith of the 
men of the French Revolution in Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity; the faith of the 
socialist in his utopia. These beliefs, tho 
fallacious, afford inspiration and _ insti- 
gate action, and so are justified by their 
fruits. Here the syndical theorist con- 
nects up, somewhat illegitimately, with 
the intuitive philosophy of Bergson, 
claiming that syndicalism is also a reas- 
sertion of the claims of actuality and 
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activity as against the barren formalism 
of the Marxian socialists. 

But in awaiting an opportunity to use 
the general strike syndicalism is making 
free use of its minor weapons, such as 
sabotage. It has discovered that em- 
ployees can do a great deal more harm 
by remaining on the job and working 
mischief than by striking. Handbooks 
are published, giving instructions as to 
the most effective way of crippling an 
industry; for example, in the furniture 
business by scratching the varnish when 
boxing ; in the postal service by missend- 
ing mail; in railroading business by 
cutting the signal wires; in construction 
by burning blueprints ; in baking by put- 
ting powdered glass in the bread. Obvi- 
ously it would not be necessary actually 
to carry this last measure into effect. 
A mere rumor that it was being prac- 
tised at a certain bakery would be suffi- 
cient to stop its trade. 

& 
Home Rule forlreland 


PERHAPS the most notable point in the 
speech made by Mr. Asquith in intro- 
ducing the bill for the government of 
Ireland was that in which he hardly 
more than incidentally said that it was a 
fraction of a larger scheme which would 
apply a similar devolution of labor and 
responsibility from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, so as to give local home rule to 
England, Ireland and Wales. That 
shows a large constructive thought. As 
Ireland ought to be allowed to attend to 
her own local government, so Scotland 
ought to have her own parliament and 
attend to her own affairs, and so should 
England and Wales. If the new scheme 
for Ireland should, after a few years, be 
found to work well—and there is no 
reason why it should not, notwithstand- 
ing Ulster—the parts of Great Britain 
will want the same advantage. The plan 
of a dual government, states within a 
nation, works admirably with us and can 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Irish Home Rule bill is wise and 
generous, while it abundantly protects 
the rights of all the sections of the island. 
There will be two houses, and the 40 
Senators will be nominated at first by the 
Crown and will serve a fixt term, and as 
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they retire they will be replaced by the 
Irish Executive. That is not as good as 
our way of having Senators chosen by 
the States, but it approaches the English 
way for the House of Lords, and per- 
haps anticipates how the reformed 
House of Lords will be constituted. The 
164 members of the House of Commons 
will be elected, and Ulster will be gener- 
ously provided with 59 of them. The 
Ulster Unionists swear that they will 
never submit. That would mean -that 
they would refuse to vote for members, 
which would give the Home Rule men in 
Ulster all its members, a silliness of 
which the enemies of the bill may be 
quite competent. That is the way that a 
defeated party pouts and abstains in 
some Spanish-American republics when 
it does not prefer rebellion. 

The bill is careful to separate imperial 
from local interests and control, and also 
to protect the rights of the Protestant 
minority. No law can be enacted in the 
interest of any religion, and the Gover- 
nor-General, as in Canada, and the Par- 
liament at Westminster can veto any 
act. That seems quite sufficient, but 
Ulster still complains, with abuse more 
than with reason. The representation in 
Westminster is reduced. 

The revenue question is of especial 
interest. At present the government of 
Ireland costs $61,750,000, all paid from 
the imperial revenue, while the revenue 
from Ireland is $54,200,000, a deficit of 
revenue amounting to $7,550,000. The 
Irish revenue will be given over to the 
Irish Parliament, and this deficit will be 
made up, for the present, from the im- 
perial revenue. The taxes will still be 
collected as they have been, except that 
the postal profits will be kept for Ireland, 
and Ireland will have the right to in- 
crease the tariff up to 10 per cent. 
against foreign countries. 

While the bill seems fair and just, and 
while it satisfies Ireland, the great ad- 
vantage we look to for it is that it will 
bring peace and good will. Ireland has 
been in semi-rebellion for generations. 
It has been governed by a sister island 
as if it were a conquered dependency. 
Here we have at last an Administration 
that is not afraid to trust the people of 
Ireland, just as it has trusted the Dutch 
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Boers of South Africa. The experiment 
in South Africa has been a brilliant suc- 
cess, a magnificent credit to the Liberal 
party in Great‘ Britain. We believe the 
same result will follow in Ireland. And 
the influence will be felt in this country. 
Give us an Ireland that is at peace with 
England and one of the disturbing fac- 
tors in. American politics will be elim- 
inated. It is the American-Irish that stir 
up ill-will against England. This victory 
across the sea will strengthen the bonds 
between the two nations. We shall have 
a greater Britain, a stronger United 
States, and an alliance of hearts between 
the two nations that can never be broken. 
& 

The Republican Candidates 

Mr. Roosevelt's victories at the pri- 
maries ‘n Illinois and Pennsylvania do 
not ‘point to his nomination. Nor do 
they prevent the nomination of Mr. 
Taft. But they show that the condition 
of the Republican party is unhappy and 
unfortunate, in a political sense of these 
words, and that the President and his 
friends are in a difficult situation, Un- 
doubtediy, the result in Illinois was due 
largely to a revolt against Lorimer and 
Lorimerism, as well as to disapproval of 
the reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
It was well known that Mr. Roosevelt 
some months ago refused to sit at a 
dinner table with Lorimer, and in the 
speeches which he made just before the 
primary votes were cast he persistently 
denounced the unworthy Senator. An 
impression prevailed that Mr. Taft had 
supported Lorimer’s efforts to retain his 
seat. This was an unjust impression, 
for it is known at Washington that the 
movement against Lorimer had_ the 
President’s approval, altho he felt that 
this approval could not with propriety 
be publicly exprest. It was understood 
that his views on the subject were in 
accord with Mr. Root’s speech in the 
Senate. In Pennsylvania, there has been 
a revolt against Senator Penrose and 
what may be called the Penrose machine, 
a revolt so pronounced that it even ac- 
cepted Boss Flinn, of Pittsburgh, as an 
instrument with which its force might be 
used effectively. 

After due weight has been given to 
these causes of the President’s failure in 
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the two States, however, it must be said 
also that many of the Republican voters 
had lost respect for or confidence in Mr. 
Taft and preferred Mr. Roosevelt. Some 
were attracted by the ex-President’s 
personality and opinions; others, prob- 
ably, felt that he would do better than 
Mr. Taft at the polls in November. As 
we have said, however, there is no indi- 
eat‘on that the Republican party will 
nominate him. The President is far 
ahead in the race for delegates, and out 
of those still to be chosen Mr, Roosevelt 
cannot hope to secure enough to make 
his entire number anything more than a 
minority. 

Mr. Taft has nearly all the delegates 
from New York, altho they have not 
been positively instructed. They are 
urged by their platform to vote for him. 
In New York the President and his 
party were not wholly fortunate in the 
controlling manager of the convention or 
in the resolutions adopted. It may be 
that Mr. Barnes unjustly suffers public 
disapproval, but it must be admitted that 
in a political sense he is a burden on the 
party’s back. The resolutions very prop- 
erly, in our opinion, exprest opposition 
to the recall of judges or of court deci- 
sions, but very unwisely denounced the 
initiative and referendum. Without dis- 
cussing the merits of these methods, it 
may be said that denunciation of them 
was an affront to thousands of worthy 
and intelligent Republicans, especially in 
the West. If a large majority of the 
delegates sought to express the‘r disap- 
proval of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy, 
they could have done this with sufficient 
emphasis by condemnation of the recall 
of iudges and court decisions. 

The history of the primaries in Illinois 
and Pennsvlvania and of the convention 
in New York shows that Mr. Taft con- 
tinves to be unfortunate, not by reason 
of kis own shortcomings, but on ac- 
court of his assoviation. or supposed as- 
soci?tion, with and reliance wpon cer- 
tain partv leaders whom the people do 
not respect. It has been so from the 
beginning. In the great tariff blunder 
he suffered because of his apparent as- 
sociation and sympathy with Mr. Ald- 
rich, Mr. Payne, Mr. Cannon and 
others who were leaders of his party in 
Congress. From that blunder the party 
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has not recovered, and his own fortunes 
have been very seriously affected by it. 
Party leaders, blind or worse, have been 
the sinners. He has suffered for their 
sins rather than for any of his own. 

3ecause of what has taken place in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, and of what 
may be called the moral effect of it, 
there will inevitably be much talk about 
some one for whom no delegate has ex- 
prest a preference, but in support of 
whom the warring factions could unite. 
In our judgment, Mr. Taft deserves a 
renomination, and his party would 
stultify itself in withholding this from 
him. Is there any good reason why he 
should be the first Republican President 
to be so humiliated? So far as we can 
see he will have a nominating majority 
of the convention on the first ballot, 
and thus is in the way to gain that to 
which he is fairly entitled. But his 
former friend, who, a short time ago, 
could scarcely find words eloquent 
enough to express his conviction that no 
better man, no more thoroly equipt 
man, no man so closely resembling Lin- 
coln, had ever been placed in the White 
House, has now split the party by de- 
nouncing him as a reactionary, an up- 
holder of oligarchies, the consenting 
representative of bosses, and the pro- 
moter and beneficiary of electoral fraud. 
This former friend desires to displace 
him, and has secured a considerable fol- 
lowing. In the contest for the nomina- 
tion there has been shown, mainly or al- 
mostly wholly on his part and not by 
Mr. Taft, a bitterness the exhibition of 
which between opposing parties is usu- 
ally expected, but which is without 
precedent, we think, between men of 
one and the same party seeking the 
highest honors it can give. 

All this does not make a pleasing sit- 
uation, nor is it distinctly encouraging 
for the Republican party with respect 
to the result at the polls in November. 
But the President should persist in his 
candidacy and accept the nomination 
which a majority of his party desire to 
give him. So far as can now be fore- 
seen, it will come to him on the first 
ballot. The only man who has been 
mentioned as a possible compromise 
candidate is a man whose conduct with 
respect to the matter has been irre- 
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proachable. He will not permit his 
name to be used in opposition to that of 
the President. We have used the word 
compromise for convenience. It is 
really out of place. Mr. Taft cannot 
become a party to a compromise agree- 
ment with any other candidate now 
seeking support. This would involve 
ignoble surrender and a sacrifice of 
principles. The course to be taken by 
him until the convention assembles is 
clearly marked out. 


a 
Two Americas 


“We, the people” of the United States 
are so in the habit of calling our land 
“America” that we have some difficulty 
in realizing that a big continent and an 
interesting civilization in the southern 
half of the western hemisphere have an 
older claim to be called America than we 
have. This would not be important if, 
at the same time, we did not permit our 
collective “big head” to interfere with a 
decent understanding of our South 
American neighbors and their institu- 
tions. It would be distinctly to our 
political and business advantage to 
understand them. Such understanding 
would help us also to understand our- 
selves. The civilization of the South 
American republics is of a type different 
from ours, but not necessarily inferior. 
In fact, it offers certain features of cul- 
tural value thit we could adopt and be 
none the worse for the appropriation. 

In the first place, the South American 
republics are not the unformed, unstable 
socal organizations that most of us in 
the United States imagine them to be. 
They have had their revolutions and 
lesser internal troubles, but none of them 
has been comparable to our Civil War in 
cost and damage. Their populations are 
more largely illiterate than ours is and 
contain a smaller proportion of Euro- 
pean white blood than ours does, but 
race problems have never yet.made the 
South Americans as much trouble as 
they have made us. An educated white 
population, amounting to about 25 per 
cent. of all inhabitants, controls the 
situation, dominates politics and carries 

n business. The civilization of this 

hite element is, of course, Latin, in a 

certain sense, but it is not Gallic, nor yet 
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Roman. Its spirit is rather Castilian, 
and ‘t takes more kindly to German ways 
than to North American or English 
ways. It attracts also a superior Italian 
immigration. German bankers have 
played a large part in organzing South 
American finances and in creating the 
channels and methods of South Amer- 
ican business. 

Inevitably, North American manufac- 
turers will more and more seek South 
American trade. Inevitably also, the 
United States will 
Doctrine a pretext for resenting Euro- 
pean influence in South American poli- 
tics. For these reasons it is becom‘ng 
day by day more urgently important that 
we should cultivate a. sympathetic and 
respectful as well as a self-respecting 
attitude toward the South American peo- 
ples. We must listen to such North Amer- 
ican students of South American Affairs 
as Senator Root, Professors John Bar- 
rett Moore and William R. Shepherd, of 
Columbia University, and Professor Leo 
S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose first hand knowledge is that 
of intelligent and broad-minded men; 


and cease to give ear to blatant jingoes 
whose ignorance will bring us nothing 
but loss of money and national humilia- 
tion. 

The South American is proud, and 


he has a right to be. In nine cases out 
of ten he has the manners of a gentle- 
man, and he understands that there are 
things in life worth having besides pro- 
duce exchanges and factories. He has 
learned that it is quite possible to do 
business without being curt and self- 
important, and without tearing thru the 
day in a continual hustle. Such a man 
knows what he wants, and he expects 
to buy goods of producers wHo are will- 
ing to sell him what he wants put up in 
the forms that he likes. He does not 
take kindly to men who think that they 
know it all, and can make him buy 
everything that they prefer to make and 
sell. He has a deep prejudice against 
that attitude of the Northern mind, 
which is exprest in the slang phrases, 
“put it all over” and “get it across.” 
The Northern businessman who expects 
to have important dealings with his 
South American neighbors will have to 
make up his mind to behave like a gen- 
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tleman, and remember that he is dealing 
with men who are quite competent to 
place their orders where they please. 
To a highly accomplished diplomat 
who is greatly respected and liked by 
South Americans, one of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of Argentina, said 
a year ago: “The people of the United 
States need to cultivate idealism.” “In- 
deed,” was the reply, “the people of the 
United States believe that they are one 
of the most idealistic peoples on earth.” 
“Ah,” was the rejoinder, “they do, but 
they fail to distinguish between idealism 
and sentimentality. They are the most 
sentimental people in the world, They 
can be more silly over a purely senti- 
mental issue than any other nation. 
Idealism is another thing. If they hope 
to become, in the highest sense, a civ- 
ilized people, they will have to discover 
what true idealism is and cultivate it.” 


a 
The Path to Contentment 


Ir is sometimes hard to tell where 
contentment leaves off and indolence be- 
gins ; but it is quite true that, in this am- 
bitious, struggling American life of ours 
a great deal of happiness is spoiled by 
forgetting to appreciate the blessings we 
have in our eager desire for more. 
Many people are straining their eyes into 
the future so much that they quite over- 
look the present. 

But if one can only realize the beauties 
and comforts of each day as it passes 
and give a few moments to reminiscence 
Over past pleasures, without, of course, 
sacrificing one’s ambitions for the fu- 
ture, he will quite surely find his life 
sweeter and richer. 

To be a little less vague, a man should 
form a habit of enjoying his life as he 
lives it. He may hope to be more pros- 
perous, to have larger business or a bet-. 
ter position next year, but he should not 
let that hope interfere with his appreciat- 
ing the position he has won for himself 
this year. 

Next year he will have one less year 
of life to live than he has this year, and 
what he gains in success he loses in 
youth, Each year he pays a mighty price 
for what he gains—a year of his life— 
one sixtieth or eightieth of his life span 
at the least, and quite possibly a much 
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larger fraction. In spending this pre- 


cious thing he should follow the business ° 


axiom of trying to atiain the maximum 
of returns for the price paid. 

So, when a man works, let him work 
to the best of his ability, and he cannot 
work to the best of his ability if his work 
one day exhausts him so that he cannot 
work with all his vigor and enthusiasm 
the next day. And work, after all, is 
only one of the important elements in his 
life. He should cultivate the power to 
play, to make and keep friends and to be 
a bright and attractive element in his 
family. If he has young children, he 
should consider daily engagements to 
play with them quite as important as a 
business engagement. Their years are 
passing, too, and he should not lose too 
much time of their beautiful childhood. 
His boy has a right to expect a daily 
game of ball or marbles or a half hour of 
reading aloud with his father, just as his 
little girl should find in him a sympa- 
thetic playfellow in her doll house. What 
kind of tools to select for the work 
bench, the choice of a bicycle, the “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” fairy tales, doll 
dresses, rabbits, imaginary voyages to 
the Spanish Main or Viking Land, toy 
stores and “pretend” tea parties—all the 
dear, delightful occupations and interests 
of children are second in importance to 
nothing; and the father or mother who 
is too busy to enter enthusiastically into 
this charming realm is not only neglect- 
ing an important duty, but is missing the 
sweetest pleasures which life has to 
offer. 

It is. well to build for the future, but 
while one is building one should have 
warmth and shelter and a home fireside 
now, and have a mental attitude that al- 
lows a full enjoyment of that fireside. 
Your neighbor may have more servants 
and a larger house and income than you, 
but is he really richer? His servants 
mean more vexatious domestic problems 
and his wealth is quite powerless to pur- 
chase him more happiness than you can 
acquire. Emerson says, tho you travel 
the world over to find the beautiful, un- 
less you take it with you, you will find it 
not. One gets the best out of life by_his 
mental and spiritual attitude toward life. 
Too much ambition brings restlessness 
and discontent; too little brings inca- 
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p2city for true enjoyment, A man with 
the proper poise makes work the means 
and not the end, and finds time to enjoy 
and_ profit by the good things that are 
close at his hand every day. The man 
who is so absorbed in his business that 
he has only a vague, absent-minded in- 
terest in things beyond his office door 
gets really very little out of life. 

The man whose worldly prosperity 
makes him think he must have an clab- 
orate home, elaborate food and elab- 
orate entertainments in order to be com- 
fortable is feeding the body and starving 
the soul. True culture is not found in 
fashions, but in a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of beautiful things; and if a man 
finds delight in the view of a daisy-white 
meadow, a violet-tinged glen, in poetry 
and art and music, and in the play and 
prattle of children, or a stimulating con- 
versation, he has riches which a million- 
aire cannot buy with all his money. 

In other words, if a man will only 
pause for a little space cvery day upon 
the breeze-swept hilltop of the present 
and look about him at the view and find 
it pleasant, breathing in the sweetness 
and sunshine of life, he will then find 
that the path to contentment, flower-bor- 
dered and inviting, lies close at his feet, 
luring him to follow it. 

& 


The “Titanic,” the new 
monster liner of the 
White Star Line, has 
run inte an iceberg on her maiden voy- 
age and, as we go to press, probably 
sank. The passengers and. crew took to 
their. boats, waiting for the coming of 
other vessels summoned by the blessed 
wireless. It is nothing less than crimi- 
nal that a naultitude of steamers crossing 
the Atlantic run the risk of such a disas- 
ter by taking the shortest route, just 
where icebergs are to be expected, in- 
stead of a southern route, just to save 
time at the risk of life. Here was a ves- 
sel costing $10,000,000, bigger than an 
apartment house, a sixth of a mile long 
and fifteen stories high, with a popula- 
tion of not less than 1,200 people, who 
might be 4,000, rammed forward at ut- 
most speed to make a record, thru fog— 
for in clear weather an iceberg could be 
seen and avoided, and an ice field makes 
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a fog—and in the thick of fishing boats. 
Not a transatiantic steamer should be 
allowed by internatioaal law to take 
other than the southern roate until tie 
isth of June, when the ice will have 
crumbled and melted away. The day be- 
fore the French liner ‘Niagara” was 
stove in by striking an iceberg in the 
same way, and called for help, but was 
found abie to proceed without help. It 
it should turn out that there is a serious 
loss of life the lesson of the tragedy may 
be heeded, altho the money loss might 
give concern. 

s 

Two leaders in war 
have died dur'ng the 
past week, Major- 
Gen. Frederick D. Grant and Clara bar- 
ton, founder of the Red Cross. General 
Grant was best known to the country as 
his father’s son, altho his career had 
been an honorable but not distinguished 
one. Ohe-of the most creditable things 
in h’s record has been his opposition to 
the re-establishment of the canteen in 
the army as a purveyor of alcoholic 
drinks. He had once been its supporter, 
but the soldiers, he said, have now ad- 
justed themselves to the new conditions, 
and he was free to say that if the deci- 
sion were left to him he would not 
recommend the restoration of the can- 
teen. Clara Barton was a hero‘ne of the 
Civil War. She was born on Christmas 
Day, the day of peace and good will to 
men, ninety years ago. She was in 
charge of a division in the Patent Office 
when the Civil War broke out, but be- 
gan her work for the wounded soldiers 
with the first blood of the war. In 1861 
her father left her an ample foriune, and 
she gave her whole time to her army 
work. President Lincoln gave her large 
authority and freedom for her work, 
which she carried on at her own heavy 
expense. At Berne, in 1869, she took 
part in organizing the Red Cross Soci- 
ety, and the next year had charge of a 
department of the society in the Franco- 
Prussian War. On her return to this 
country she devoted herself to the bene- 
fit of soldiers in war, and was soon made 
president of the American branch of the 
Red Cross Society. During the Spanish- 
American War, altho nearly eighty years 
old, she went to Cuba and directed the 
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work of the scciety in the field. Mean- 
while she had enlarged the scope of the 
Amcrican branch to help in other disas- 
ters besides those of war, such as earth- 
quake, famine and flood. The task of 
such a woman has been to repair the 
damages of war, and the heroine is not 
to be classed one whit below the hero. 


a 7 


Senator Lorimer’s 
purchase, as so 
much evidence 
tends to show, of his seat as United 
States Senator from Illinois, was a prin- 
cipal factor in giving the primary elec- 
tion in Illinois by an overwhelming 
vote to Mr. Roosevelt; and this is a 
nappy sign. The people as a whole are 
not likely to distinguish too narrowly, 
and they do not ask very closely whether 
President Taft was in any way responsi- 
ble for the success of Senator Lorimer 
in escaping expulsion from the Senate, 
but they wanted in some way to condemn 
it. It was enough for them that so many 
of the President’s supporters voted for 
Mr. Lorimer. It is well that the Lorimer 
methods of political success should be 
sharply condemned by the people, even 
if the old method of condemnation is not 
wholly logical. When you see an evil 
strike at it, is a pretty good rule, even if 
the blow hits more than it was aimed at. 
It has been observed that of those who 
voted in favor of Senator Lorimer at his 
first trial not one has been re-elected by 
the people, the last to fail being the aged 
Senator Cullom, from Illinois, defeated 
by the primary vote. 


& 


Senator Lorimer as a 
Hoodoo 


It has been 
noted in some 
‘ Presbyterian 
journals that the Congregationalists do 
not seem to get at all excited over the 
report of their committee which was ap- 
pointed to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the polity of the de- 
nomination and the direction of its be- 
nevolent societies. Those recommenda- 
tions are pretty radical, but nobody seems 
to care much, even tho the control of the 
societies will be centralized and put 
practically into the power of the National 
Council. It is to the credit and not the 
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discredit of the denomination that they 
take so little interest in the matter. The 
report of the committee was published 
in advance of the meeting of the National 
Council just so that it could be dis- 
cussed; but there is no rush to approve 
or disapprove, and the editors have to 
beg correspondents to express them- 
selves. The fact is that they are too 
anxious to get work done and too well 
satisfied that it has been well done, to 
worry about the machinery of it. What 
is polity to service? In these days we 
are talking and practising union of 
Churches, and are sure that the tuning 
up of our polity is not a very important 
matter. ‘ Suppose the National Council 
should meet once in two years instead of 
one, and half its members hold over, what 
of it? Suppose the members of the be- 
nevolent societies who vote at their meet- 
ings should be members of the National 
Council, would not they attend to the 
business just as well? The matter is not 
of enough account to get excited over. 
Let the real work go on, done by the mis- 
sionaries at home and abroad, and let the 
work of church fellowship and union 
proceed. 
& 


The war between Italy 
Italy and Turkey and Turkey goes on in 

very much the way of 
a fight between the whale and the ele- 
phant, Italy being the whale and Turkey 
the elephant. Assim Bey, the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, hits the case 
right in an interview meant for the world 
when he says that Italy has a navy and 
Turkey none; but Turkey has an army. 
Italy uses only her navy; or, at most, 
she keeps her soldiers in Tripoli under 
the protection of the guns of her fleet. 
She sends her ships along the Arabian 
coast to pick up some little advantage, 
or she fires a few shot into Beirut or 
some Aegian isle, but does not dare to 
land any soldiers. We do not see but a 
war of this kind might go on for a cen- 
tury, with little loss to Turkey, and with 
much financial loss to Italy. Assim Bey 
says that the moment an Italian army 
sets foot on Turkish soil they will meet 
on equal terms, and, judging from pre- 
vious experience, he declares that no 
Italian soldier will return except by 
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Turkish permission. It is evident that 
Italy does not dare a battle on land. She 
entered upon this war quite too light- 
heartedly. Thus far the loss has been’ 
hers; and her only line of retreat with 
credit to herself lies in securing pressure 
from the European Powers to be put on 
Turkey. But even so, we do not see 
but that Turkey can refuse, and is likely 
to refuse, to yield the annexation of 
Tripoli. Italy finds very little sympathy 
in what seems scarcely less than robbery. 
& 

We condemned the terms of the first 
proposal to give a charter to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, not because we 
thought that any evil was likely to re- 
sult from it, but because the safeguards 
against possible evil were not provided 
for. In the new bill now before Con- 
gress they have een supplied, and we 
do not seé why a foundation with an 
endowment of one hundred million dol- 
lars cannot be approved, as recom- 
mended unanimously by the committee. 
The object proposed is solely to pro- 
mote well being and to advance civ- 
ilization in this and other countries ; and 
Congress can at any time limit the 
means by which it is attempted to ac- 
complish its purposes. Imagination can 
hardly conceive the amount of good 
that may be accomplished by such a 
gift. 

& 

If prisoners try to starve themselves 
to death should they be fed forcibly? 
We do not see why not. If they are 
women, does that make a difference? 
We do not see why. If they are suffra- 
gets, should they be allowed to commit 
slow suicide? That does not seem 
reasonable or humane. If they persist 
should they be freed? That is the way 
the British Government has got out of 
the disagreeable trouble. Four window- 
breakers there have got the better of the 
law in that way. 


It is almost amusing to see that 
Princeton has entered on a scheme to 
escape the reputation of being a rich 
man’s college by establishing a farm to 
raise vegetables for the students’ tables. 
This takes a leaf out of the negro col- 
leges in the South. 
































A Crippled Pension Fund 


THE statement is made on the author- 
ity of a leading actuary of New York 
City, who has made a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, that the pension fund 
administered by the city for the purpose 
of paying annuities to retired school 


teachers is unscientifically constituted 
and plainly inadequate to the future de- 
mands which will be made upon it. At 
no distant day, we are informed, a con- 
dition will be reached that will render 
the addition of new names to the pension 
list impossible. “In the meantime,” adds 
this expert, “the teachers not retired, 
who have paid 1 per cent. out of their 
salaries into the fund, will get nothing in 
return.” 

It would seem from this information 
that the fund is founded and maintained 
on no scientific principle whatever, and 
that, regardless of the ages and expecta- 
tion of life of the contributors to the 
fund, it has been ignorantly assumed 
that 1 per cent. of the salaries of the 
teachers, plus interest accretions and un- 
certain donations, would be at least suffi- 
cient to achieve the results aimed at. 
As a matter of course, under the circum- 
stances, the present beneficiaries of the 
fund have no assurance that their pen- 
sions w'll continue to be paid, and they 
have every reason to regard the future 
with trepidation. This is an unfortunate 
matter in that it vitally affects the sup- 
plies which so many persons who, thru 
old age, impaired physical or mental con- 
dition, or for other causes, have passed 
beyond their productive period and are 
more or less dependent on a fund which 
seems to be insolvent. 

It would appear to be the duty of the 
State Insurance Department to assume 
jurisdiction over this and other funds 
instituted for similar purposes, at least 
to the extent of investigating the princi- 
ples, if any, under which they operate, 
and of pointing out such defects as ex- 
ist. In the meantime, it is presumed 
that the school teachers have not carried 


all their eggs in this one weak little 


‘them possessed on December 31, 


basket, and that each has a fragment of 
endowment insurance which, at a pinch, 
can be converted into an annuity. 
x 

PRELIMINARY figures issued by the 
New York Insurance Department cover- 
ing the operations of the 34 life insur- 
ance companies reporting to it show 
1gII, 
of combined assets amounting to $3,919,- 
151,219, and “unassigned funds” (free 
surplus) of $194,156,991. The total pre- 
mium income of these companies in IgII 
was $564,933,165, and their total income 
$754,639,989. They paid for death 
claims, $180,121,937; for endowments, 
$44,769,373; for annuities, $7,067,579; 
for surrendered policies, $75,710,202; 
for dividends to policyholders, $80,095,- 
321. Their total disbursements were 
$526,823,821. Calculating on the basis 
of renewal premiums, which aggregate 
$404,324,774, the dividend rate to policy- 
holders averaged well, being 19.5 per 
cent. The total insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $16,017,233,803, a 
net increase Over the same time the pre- 
ceding year of $885,817,485. 


as 

Tue Mutual Life notifies its policy- 
holders that the intervention of attor- 
neys, brokers or commission men in the 
collection of death claims from the com- 
pany is unnecessary, and that its man- 
agers thruout the country, if promptly 
notified of deaths, will not only furnish 
proof-of-death blanks, but assist in every 
way possible to facilitate the collection 
of claims. The company issues this ad- 
vice in an effort to save its policyholders 
unnecessary expense and trouble in col- 
lecting claims. The information is of 
value to pol’cyholders in all reliable com- 
panies. Whenever they are in doubt on 
any point they should write directly to 
the head office of the company in which 
they are insured. 


& 

Lonpon Lloyds latest gaming enter- 
prise took the form of insurance to shop- 
keepers against looting during the recent 

strike in Britain. 
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Food Prices and Cost of Living 


THE first of the year’s crop reports, 
published on the 9th, and relating to win- 
ter wheat, tended to depress the securi- 
ties market and to advance the prices of 
food. Winter wheat’s condition on April 
1 was reported to have been 80.6, against 
83.3 one year ago and a ten years aver- 
age of 86.1. There had been a loss of 


about 6 points since the preliminary re-° 


port in December. The general predic- 
tion was that the crop of winter wheat 
would fall below last year’s, which was 
431,000,000 bushels. Following the pub- 
lication of the report there were stories 
of extensive winter killing in Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana and other States. Prices 
of grain and provisions advanced. On 
Saturday, May wheat at Chicago sold at 
$1.10, the addition for that day having 
been four cents. Dispatches from -Den- 
ver said the wholesale price of beef on 
the hoof there had been increased within 
a short time by 25 per cent., to the high- 
est figures in ten vears. 

The cost of living is affected, of 
course, by such changes in the fcod mar- 
ket. Recent increases of wages tend also 
to make this cost higher. The increases 
granted at the textile factories of New 
England amount to $10,000,000 a year 
and have already caused higher prices 
for goods. Within the last few wecks a 
considerable number of wage increases 
in other parts of the country have been 
reported, some of them having been 
granted voluntarily, Others may soon be 
added, as the result of negotiations pend- 
ing or of strikes in progress. 

Bradstreet’s index number for April, 
9.1010, is higher than the number for any 
preceding month for two years. Com- 
parisons show an advance of 7 per cent. 
since April 1, 1911, and of 14 per cent. 
since April 1, 1904. This number is 
based upon the prices of ninety-six rep- 
resentative commodities. Average an- 
nual indexes show an advance of 46% 
per cent. since 1897. Similar indexes 
recently published by the Government’s 
Bureau of Statistics, and based upon 257 
commodities, show an advance of 44 per 





cent. during the same period. But the 
average was a shade lower in 1911 than 
in 1910. 

The growing cost of living has exerted 
a considerable influence in national poli- 
tics. To it the Republican party’s lead- 
ers have not given sufficient attention. 
By many that party is held responsible 
in part for it. On the other hand, much 
of the legislation attempted at Washing- 
ton by the Democratic party has been de- 
signed, in the opinion of a great many, 
to reduce this cost. 

% 


Sadi Beads 


Untit a short time ago, the unit for 
bonds of railroads and other public cor- 
porations was $1,000, but now the in- 
vestor can buy such bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100 and $500. The list of such 
securities is already a long one, includ- 
ing (for one or the other small denomi- 
nation) nearly twenty railroad com- 
panies, a dozen municipal gas or electric 
lighting companies, and half as many 
industrials. Among the railroad com- 
panies are the Atchison, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. 
The investor can realize from 4% to 434 
per cent. upon a considerable number of 
these issues, with safety. There are 
banking and brokerage houses which 
make a specialty of such bonds, issuing 
price lists and giving such other infor- 
mation as the investor may desire. 

& 

....Death duties amounting to $1,- 
400,000 must be paid upon that part of 
the estate of Don José Garvey, a Spanish 
wine merchant, which is situated in 
England. 

....A company capitalized at $3,000,- 
co will develop 20,000 horse power by an 
electric plant on the Dix River in Ken- 
tucky, intending to sell the power in 
Lexington, Louisville and other cities. 
By means of a similar plant at Friends- 
ville, Md., on the Youghiogheny River, a 
company capitalized at $4,000,000 will 
supply power to cities in Western Mary- 
land, 
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This 
May Be 
Just What 
You Need 


Beyond all question some 
of the everyday beverages are 
harmful to heart, nerves and 
digestion. 


Many mothers refuse cof- 
fee and tea to their children 
yet by strange inconsistency 
usethese beverages themselves. 


In consequence, sooner or 
later, and according to the 
degree of natural strength of 
the individual, there comes a 
time when ill results are 
surely felt. 


Then, it is well to heed 


Nature's warning. 





Every member of the family can drink 


POSTUM 


with certainty of benefit. 


A change from coffee and tea to Postum has proven a 
revelation of comfort to thousands, and the delightful 


flavour of this wholesome food-drink makes the change 
easy and pleasant. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited, 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Cre.k, Mich., U. S. A. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ' INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA 


That pioneer of industrial insurance, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, of which 
Forrest F. Dryden is President, has completed 
its greatest year of strength and usefulness. In 
the thirty-sixth annual statement of the com- 
pany, as of December 31, 1911, the total assets 
are shown to be over $259,000,000, which is a 
gain of more than $32,000,000 during the year. As 
the total liabilities are a little less than $241,000,- 
000, the surplus including the capital stock of 
$2,000,000 is over $18,000,000. During I91I more 
than $440,000,000 of insurance was written, the 
increase of paid for insurance in force during 
the year being more than $167,000,000, The pol- 
icies now in force number over 10,000,000, repre- 
senting more than $2,000,000,000 of paid for in- 
surance. The total amouht paid to policyholders 
since the organization of the company in 1875 or 
held in interest to their credit, exceeds $466,000,- 
oov. From these figures it will be seen that it is 
no idle hoast to say that “The Prudential Has 
The Strength of Gibraltar.” 





THE AETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY COM- 
PANY’S NEW WESTERN MANAGER 


Shirley W. Johnson, of San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed by The AZtna Accident and Liability Company to 
take charge of the Fidelity and Surety Department: of its 
Western branch office at San Francisco under the man- 
agement of J. R. Molony. Mr. Johnson comes to the 
4Etna from the Paul M. Nippert Company, Inc., the Pa- 
cific Coast managers and general agents of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company of Maryland. The Nipnert Company 
is one of the most prominent Fidelity and Surety under- 
writing firms on the Coast, and Mr. Johnson has been 
with the concern in the capacity of an underwriter for 
the past seven or eight years. He is a young man of 
recognized ability and is considered one of the best Fi- 
delity and Surety men in San Francisco. He will as- 
sume the duties of his new nosition within a short time. 
It is the purpose of The AZtna Accident and Liability 
Company to make its Western office a very important 
branch of its Fidelity and Surety Bond business. It is 
to be congratulated upon securing the services of Mr. 
Johnson, 





A VALUABLE MOVEMENT TO THE INVESTOR 





Investment Banking Section of the American 
Bankers Association to be Proposed at 
Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y. Meeting 

Investors all over the United States (in fact, thruout 
the world) are vitally concerned in the efforts now going 
forward to organize an Investment Banking Section of 
the American Bankers Association. This new section 
will have for its purposes the safeguarding of the issuance 
of all manner of securities, the purification of advertis- 
ing, the securing of needed legislation to protect the 
small and large investor, the publisher and the banker. 

The founder of the section is Vice-President George 
B. Caldwell, of the Continental and Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, and closely allied with Mr. 
Caldwell is Mr. D. Arthur Bowman, of the well-known 
investment banking firm of D. Arthur Bowman & Co.. 
Third National Bank Building, St. Louis. A committee 
of five of the members of the leading investment banking 
firms of the United States have been selected to appear 
before the Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association at its meeting at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., on May 6 next, when the proposal to form 
a separate section of the association will be passed upon. 

In the selection of Mr. Bowman as a member of this 
committee recognition is given to one who has waged 
an aggressive campaign of education in favor of investors, 
small as well as large. Widespread publicity and rigid 
investivation of all security offerings have long been the 
two important features of Mr. Bowman’s efforts, and with 
his associates, headed by Mr. Caldwell, it now appears 
as though the single-handed enterprise of the past few 
years would be rewarded with deserved success. 








The following dividends are announced: 

T. B. Ackerson Co., quarterly, preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable April 15. 

Federal Sugar Refining Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., quarterly, common 1% per 
cent., payable April 209. 

United States Realty and Improvement Co., 1% 
per cent., payable May 1. 

Havana Electric Railway Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, $1.50 per share; common, $1.50 per share, 
both payable May 18. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co., semi-annual, 
preferred, 2 per cent., payable May 10. 





VENETIAN AWNINGS AND BLINDS 


The James G. Wilson Manufacturing Company, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York City, was established 
1876. We manufacture Venetian Awnings and Rolling 
Blinds. To those who are seeking the cheapest—that is 
to say, the lowest priced blinds in the market—we would 
state frankly that they will not find them described or 
illustrated in our little pamphlet. We do not make them. 
Our efforts have always been in the direction of improve- 
ment and the reduction of cost made a secondary con- 
sideration. There are no Venetian Blinds made elsewhere 
that can compare with ours in particular. They are the 
standard of excellence. 

“All works of quality must bear a price in pro- 
portion to the skill, time, expense and risk attend- 
ing their invention and manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, the cheapest.” 

~ —Ruskin. 
Here is some evidence. 
“Washington, D. C., January 29th, 1912. 

“I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to thank 
you for the pains you went to in submitting sample blind 
for this work, and I can assure you that it was on your 
sample that you were awarded the contract. We had a 
proposal for blinds for $668.00, but your sample was so 
far superior and was practically the same size required 
that the Board of Award showed no hesitancy in decid- 
ing in your favor. 

(Signed) “Erskine M. SUNDERLAND.” 

Send for our illustrated pamphlet. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER 

Benet for Bae yeas 
Write for free Catalog 
Poundry & Pence Ce., 

1120 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











WIZARD Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 
is wonderfully effective—economical and con 
venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and GARDEN 


because it is nature’s best fertilizer 
in concentrated f 


grain land. 
per large barrel freight 
paid east of Omaha—cash 


== with order. Ask for quan- 
tity prices and interesting booklet. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
40 Union Stock Yards - + Chicago 
Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedsmen. 


Keep a Bound File of The Independent 


By having your copies bound, every six months and put 
on your shelf, you will soon find yourself in possession of 
a valuable reference work. Send us your issues for the 
last six months prepaid and we will bind them in half 
buckram for $1.50 and will pay all return charges. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET 











NEW YORK 
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the nerves are weak and unsteady. Ask him if it aids nature in 


ChildrenPoorly? GoTo Your Doctor 


Talk with your doctor about Ayer’s non-alcoholic Sarsaparilla. 
Ask him if he prescribes it for pale, delicate children. Ask him 
if he recommends it when the blood is thin and impure, and when 


building up the general health. | ge ig 











HOUSEFURNISHING 
[EWIS® @oNGER *” WAREROOMS 
Largest and — pwnage in the Country 


Cooking Utensils of Every Kind Tin, Copper, Aluminum, Nickel ‘and Enamel 


: . , . . Steel. Moulds, Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Glass. itchen and Laundry Furniture, House Cleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners. 
Fireplace Furnishings, Etc. 


Refrigerators—™«: Lined, Glass Lined, Enameled Steel, Sanitary, Odorless and Dry. 
FORTY-FIFTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Follow the Presidential Campaign 








To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular 
purpose of following the Presidential campaign, we will 
enter your subscription, beginning with the current issue, 
until election day, on Tuesday, November 5, 1912, 
for one dollar. e will also include the first issue after 
the election results are announced, so that you will have 
a complete history of the campaign. Use the attached 
blank. For foreign subscriptions 87 cents, and for Ca- 

‘nadian subscriptions 50 cents should be added. 








THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send Tae Inperenpent beginning with the current issue to Nov. 
5, 1912, to include also the issue after election day. 
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Lake’ Park Cottage - ee 


One of the finest and most homelike Summer resorts, wit) 
every convenience for Recreation and Sport. Send for 
booklet. E. A. BOOTHMAN, Jackman, Maine 





RHODE ISLAND 





THORNDYKE HOTEL yaittitse? aa 
AQU IDNECK HOTEL NEWPORT, OPENS 


JUNE 
Booklets—P. H. HORGAN, Newport, R. [. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 














THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 


ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 














NEW YORK 


PINE GROVE INN AND COTTAGES 


HUGUENOT, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 





E : Spur shawangunk Mts. $10—$12. 
*ure spring water. Gentiles only. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES, = 50 and $200 season, with maid 
service, ENTS, Booklet N. ANDE RSON. 





TWO PERSONS 
Can have board at nominal figure on a FARM for the sum- 
mer. Companionshin needed. Address 
H. W. WOODBERRY, Astor Court Building, New York. 
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HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Str-ets 


NEW YORK CiTY 


Single Rooms $2, With Bath $3. 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. t and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 

















NEW JERSEY 
-LAKEWOOD NEW JERSEY 


OAK COURT HOTEL A family hotel notable for 


a quiet air of domesticity and homelike atmosphere 
Also E E SPANCENBERG, Manager 


THE SHOREHAM $2248; 25408 new sense 
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IDYLEASE INN 
Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT. 
Delightful during spring months. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Let us send you our booklet. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
POCONO MANOR ,.cOTatzar 
Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet above sea 


level. Steam Fagen baths en suite, sun parlor, library: 
fine scenery, ~*~ and exhilarating atmosphere. E. M 
DENGLER, Mgr., Pocono Manor P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 





Among the more than one hundred cottages, and the 


one thousand acres at 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


96 miles from New 
mm, & & BH. RB, EB 


York, on the main line of the 
there are a few offered by the 


owners, through us, for rental for the season. Meals 
may be had at the Inn. MOST INTERESTING 
MOUNTAIN GOLF COURSE. Tennis and other 


recreative attractions. Well equipped riding stable. 
SELECTED PATRONAGE Write for special golt 
booklet and schedule of events for the coming season. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 


Suck Hill Falls, Monroe County, Penna. 

















SANATARIUMS 
For  treat- 


EASTON SANITARIUM &°: "<3; 


Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


MUDLAVIA 
(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 


A History of vour case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 


tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager. 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER 
REMINGTON 


. IND. 
: $100 One methine only 


in localitie $18.75 


secure desirable agent. 
-- ial — peloes supplied on all makes 
typewriters. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


About May 1 will move to 
48 and 50 PARK PLACE 


Bet. Church St. and W. Broadway 


Will our friends make note of our change in location and 
come and see us and the new designs we will have in 


Fixtures and Lamps, 
Electric, Gas and Oil. 
**Miller”’? Quality and Designs 


Will please you, if you are building. 
Established 1844. We make Fine goods. 
Until May 1 we are at 80 Warren St. 

































‘io Residential Places, 
20 Furnished Houses, 
From $300 to $3,500 








F. E. GREEN, Real Estate, New Canaan, Conn. 
Fronting on Thames River. 
room furnished house with 


~ 4 0 Nine 
acres of land for rent. Accessible to 


two 
train and trolley. Good bathing, boating and 
fishing. Apply to E. W. Higgins, Norwich, Conn. 


NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


son, from $250 to $2,500, in this delightful town of 1,500 

feet altitude; finest scenery, pure water and perfect sew- 

erage. All kinds of Real Estate propositions for sale. 
JOSEPH N. COWLES. 


GLEN WALLIE—LEBANON, MAINE 


TO RENT.—Remodeled and newly furnished farmhouse; 
beautiful view of mountains; 11 rooms; 5 open fireplaces; 





Furnished houses to 
rent for the sea- 








bath; stable and garage; $500. A. ©. COUSENS, 

50 Walnut Park, Roxbury Mass. 
Farms, timber, undeveloped land and Portland property 
for sale. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWIN T. HATCH. 819 Union Ave., N., 


Virginia Estate For Sale 


A beautiful farm of 175 acres of most fertile land; 
dence cf 13 rooms, 2 baths; all conveniences; coach house; 
sanitary dairy barn; large poultry house; complete farn 
barns; splendid orchard, and all small fruits; on a mac- 
adamized road three miles from Warrenton and fifty-six 
miles from Washington, D. C. For photographs and de- 
tailed description, price, ete., of this and other properties, 
address HARRY M. HUBBELL, 

Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia. 


““IN THE GREEN FIELDS OF VIRGINIA” 


“Fancy Hill Farm,’’ with 440 acres very rich grain and 
stock land; three-story, 16-room Colonial mansion; fine 
orchard; 100 acres oak and pine mill timber; 100 acres 
spring and creek watered bottom land pasture; 240 acres 
in high state of cultivation, with large acreage growing 
crops; on public road, R. F. D. and telephone; spacious 
barn; two-story granary; large double crib; chicken house; 
tobacco barn; smokehouse; tenant house; 60 miles from 
Richmond, and far enough from railroad to make it an 
ideal quiet, country estate, as admirable as can be found 
in historic old Virginia. Price to make quick sale, $13,500, 
with $5,500 cash, $4,000 one year, and $4,000 in 3 or o 
years, with 6% on deferred pPhyments. Growing crops, 
12.000 feet lumber, and all hay and feed on plantation 
goes in deal. Possession at once 

SOUTHERN HOMESEE KE mal 


Portland, Ore. 





resi- 





m1 READ, 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 








The SECRET 


of the ‘“‘tidv’’ appearance of 
— oe uf men to-day lies in a 
pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. On.y barber, used to 
have clippers, but now they're 
oming as common in homes as 
a comb or a curler— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim the back 
of your ~~ when it becoms 
woolly."’ Try hardware stures 
for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.”’ 
If they haven't them, send to us, 
Send name on postu t for prices, etc, 


COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Worcester, Mass. 
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real estate mortgages. 
ane, stability, income and convertibility. 


OH... 
prudence can make them. 


Issued in denominations of $100, $500, $1 


Capital Stock $3,950,000 





An Investment Proved and Approved 


Human experience, caution and prudence have proved and approved for forty centuries 
They represent an investment that could not be better. 


he 6% Mortgage Bonds of The New York Real Estate Security Company are real estate 
They are offered at par (100) and interest and are safe as human experience and 
The security is selected, 
well located on Manhattan Island, in New York City, mortgaged to a prominent trust com- 
pany of New York City as trustee for the bondholders, and covering the entire assets of the 
Company, including its future investments in mortgages and property. 

1,000. 
Interest paid semi-annually, January and July. 
Send your order for bonds today—Interest begins on date of purchase. 


Write for Circular 57 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY CO. 


They possess 


improved, income-producing real estate, 


Bonds tax exempt in New York State. 


42 Broadway, New York City 








DIVIDENDS 





T. B, ACKERSON CO. 

The Board of Directors of T. B. Ackerson Oo. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. upon the 
preferred stock of the Company, payable April 15th, 1912, 
to stockholders of secord at the close of business March 


31st, 1912. 
0. R. JUDD Secretary. 





FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 
April 10th, 1912. 
The ener quarterly dividend of One and One-half r 
cent. (1%%) on the Preferred Shares, and the regular 
quarterly dividend of One and One-quarter per Cent. 
(14%) on the Common Shares of the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Company will be paid on April 29th, 1912, to the 
Stockholders of Record as they shall appear at the close 
of business on April 26th, 1912. The Transfer Books will 


not be clo 
A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


% INTEREST NET 


Payable Semi-annually 
Minneapolis Mortgages 
pom —— of gmeens to $2,500. te alee vas ety a the Northwest. 
—. = 1900, 200,000 ; in inh 310,000. sy years’ 
perience without the loss of ofa dollar to investors. Refer by 
to The ae. Write and full 
THOMPSON BROS..4 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
fe investment on the Market To-day b 
During the Past 30 Years no Client 








has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 





UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, April 9, 1912. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Realty and Improvement Company held this day, a 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. was 
declared, payable on May 1, 1912, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 20, 1912. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED. 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS. 
43-49 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 


regular quarterly dividend (36th weer) of One 
and One-half Per Cent. has been decla on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable May ist, 1912, to stock- 
holders of record April 20th, 1912, 


H. 8. COLLETTE, Secretary. 





BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
= WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West_27th 
treet, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





1000 COPIES FREE 


A book explaining 


“MR. WILSON’S PROBLEM” 


A live and fascinating story built around a subject of 
business which must be of interest to all people of 
property and responsibil Write for free copy to 


WINN & KENNEDY, Dept. B, 
1385 Broadway, New York City. 

















HIGH GRADE NORTH MISSOURI 
FARM LOANS FOR SALE 
5% papluitecan! BS, 
® & ; 0 
—_ ow 1885. 
REEVES & McCALLISTER 
Milan, Missouri 
Reference furnished if desired 





Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


DIV- A-LET Division By Lerrers 


PRICE 50 CENTS 

jue mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
m ., of the mi phabet. ~~ to parties or for indi- 
= ad amusement. FL la ing for Mo ay and 


ut-ins.’’ H. VAIL, ry inat 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J inl eS = 
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$100,000 of These Bonds Just 
Bought by the New York Life: 


—a good reason why you should invest in the $1,000,000 City 
of San Diego Harbor Improvement Bonds. 

I am offering for immediate sale about $300,000, or 
the unsold portion, of these coupon bonds in denomina- 
tion of $1,000 each, dated March 1, 1912, and matur- 
ing $25,000 each year, commencing January 1, 1913 to 
January 1, 1952, inclusive. Interest is payable January 
1 and July. 1. Principal and interest are payable in 
New York or San Diego at option of holder; tax-exempt 
in California. 

At the election authorizing this issue, held on No- 
vember 14, 1911, Ninety-Eight per cent. of the votes 
cast were in its favor. 

These bonds, besides being a legal investment for 
savings and other banks in California, are available as 
security for deposits of State, County and City funds, 
and for United States postal savings bank deposits. 

Diego never has defaulted in the payment of any 
of its obligations. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
True value (conservative estimate) of all 
taxable municipal property .......... $100,000.000 
Assessed valuation, 1911 .............+.+- 46,242,038 
Total bonded indebtedness, including water 
REP RS -F APe Ae 4,266,062 
Population (U. S. census 1910), 
(gain since 1900, 123.6%)...... 39,578 
Sr (estimated January 1, 
SUE “scektncéhuecediamiabteves 000 
Legality Approved by Messrs. =. Thompson and 
Clay, New York Ci 

These bonds are offered, subject to previous sale 

(maturities 1914 to 1952), at a price 


TO NET 4.40% 

Reservations may be made by telegraph or letter. 

Bonds will be delivered through your local bank 

Other choice bonds and real estate mortgages, not 
taxable in California, which will net about 6%, a par- 
ticularly good buy being a few remaining thousands of 
paving bonds of California municipalities (one-tenth 
payable yearly) that will yield about 6%. 


JAMES W. GOING 
Municipal Bonds and Real Estate Mortgages, 
Diego, UNION BUILDING, California. 





ion $200 amounts. Issued any time. In- 
terest begins at once. Purchasabl> 
Denominal or in Ae atest payments, 


Security New York Real Estate. $5 in Assets against 
every dollar issued. 


Interest Payable semi-annually by check — providing 


non-fluctuating income. 
Term Redeemable in 10 years from date of issue, 
in gold. 


Privilege Owner can convert at any time into stock, 
on 


special terms, thereby sha:ing in the 
large profits from Real Estate ownership. 


N. Y. Real Estate, for permanent increment 
only, never for speculation. N. Y. realty is 
enhancing in value at rate of $1,c00,000 daily. 
R Continuous interest and dividends for 16 
years. Steady surplus growth. 


The same for 16 years — experienced, 
Management y I 


conservative men, 


An investment that combines unquestioned 
security with liberal return, and that is in- 
dependent of political or financial uncertain- 
ties. Ask for Circular F before reinvesting 
your funds, large or small. 


New York Realty Owners 


Resources $3,500,000 Cap. & Sur. $2,500,000 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Mortgages 
FIRST i x 


] 
BECAUSE N et 


These Mo: 
are placed - inst income bearing 
by one of our stock-. 


We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without c 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE C0. 


Sate Security 
Altractive Rate 


a 4 Fort Worth, 
Filicient Service 





GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation of 
many a man. It increases his self-respect and makes 
him a more useful member of society. If a man 
has no one but himself to provide for he may be 
concerned simply ia accumulating a sufficient sum 
to support him in his old age. This can best be 
effected by purchasing an annuity as issued by the 
Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 
This will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 








PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan: 

















REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for infermation to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 








The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight 
have devised to make certain that the material things 
which men have gathered during their life time shall 
be preserved for the use of their families after their 
death, nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in 
all life insurance nothing can excel the policies of the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preser- 
vation of the home. Metropolitan .policies absolutely 
and unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the 
part of the company; they tell their whole story on 
their face, leave nothing to the imagination, borrow 
nothing from hope. In a word, they require definite 
conditions and make definite promises in dollars and 
cents. 
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The Gontinental Insurance Company 


Fire Companies Building 


80 Maiden Lane 


New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





A wise agent. makes his strongest company 


his leader. 


That company is certain 


to be the Continental. 














Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York. 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Payable in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent o 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period.. 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 87,544,160.0c0 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at 

time 7>405,660.00 
Interest paid 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1911, the assets 

of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923 62 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A, A. Raven, President, 

CorNELIUS ELpeRT, Vice-President, 

WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

Cuartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Joun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President 
G, Stanton Froyp-Jones, Secretary. 


21,703,538.85 





INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


— 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


Statement January 1, 1912. 
Capital Stock 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Taxes, etc ° 
Reserve for Contingent Liabilities 
NET SURPLUS 


$1,000,000.00 
7,212,863.55 
544,600.66 
150,000.00 
300,000.00 
2,630,276.06 


$11,837,740.27 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
G. H, TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 
F. D. LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 
S. T. MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. 











